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Jo GORRESPONDENTS., 


N ¢ffay on puppyifm came to hand too late in the month for the 
prefent number—lIt fhall have a place in our next. 


The Tutor, No.1, is received. An interview with the author is 
requefted. 





Genius, an ode ; Ambition, an ode ; a poementitled Docility ; the 

Unfortunate man, and an Elegy on a /wicide, together with a variety of 
‘ other valuable pieces from our poctical correfpondents, are only pott- 
poned for want of room. They will all be inferted, if poflible, in 
the courfe of the two fucceeding months. 



















) The Nunnery ; the Lovers, and the Hymeneal verfes, appear tobe 
A the offspring of the fame mufe. Their sumowr is not futticient to a 
tone for the poi/on to morals with which it is accompanied. 


Ariflocracy, a mock-heroick poem, is a truly laughable performance ; 
aed but we do not deal in per/onalities. 


Summer, a poem, was certainly not written in the warm weather of 
4 an American fummer. 


The Due/ difcovers a good moral intention, we are forry its poctis 
merit is not fuch as to entitle it to a place in our Parnafiad. 


| The fentiments of 4 Philadelphian are characteriftic of a good heart, 
ae, but they are combined with fo many trite obfervations and extracts, 
f from newfpapers, &c. that the performance is inadmiflible., 


However innocent Maria’s curiofity may be, we muft not comply 
with her requeft. With editors and printers, the names of authors 
are facred, and ought not to be divulged without their permiflion. 


>a Horatio’s eflay, from the manner in which it is written, would in- 
eee volve us in a controverfy, on a {ubject that ought never to be difcufled, 
f ' but with the utmoft coolnefs, candour, and liberality. Though we 
Ra are as fully convinced of the injuftice and abfurdity of religious efta- 
¥% blifhments as our correfpondent, yet we cannot agree with him, that 
o 5 the particular branch of the Chriftian church to which he alludes, has 


*‘ uniformly evinced a ftronger difpofition than any other, to tyrat:- 
nize over the confciences of men.”’ In the religious, as well as io 


R; the political world, men in power, of whatever party or perfuafion, 
a have too generally been difpofed to tyrannize over others. 


5 Sundry papers, received near the end of the month, have not been 
determined upon. Some of them, however, will probably appear 
the </jylumfor June. 
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Account of the lateFrancits Hopxinson, E/fg. 





would be an injury to the literary and political character of 
the ftate of Penntylvania, to fuffer a perfon of fuch various and 
brilliant talents as the late Francis Hopkinfon, to defcend tothe grave, 
without a finall tribute of refpect to his memory. 

This gentleman poflefled an uncommon fhare of genius of a pecu- 
liar kind. He excelled in mufic and poetry, and had fome know- 
ledge in painting. But thefe arts did not monopolife all the powers 
of his mind. He was well {killed in many practical and ufeful fciences, 
particularly mathematics and natural philofophy, and he had a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the princip'es of anatomy, chemiftry, and na- 
tural hiftory.—But his forte was humour and /atire, in both of which 
he was not furpafled by Lucian, Swift, or Rabellais. Thefe extraor- 
dinary powers were confecrated to the advancement of the interefts 
of patriotifm, virtue,and fcience. It would fill many pages to mention 
his numerous publications during the late revolution, all of which were 
directed to thofe important objects.-—He began in the year 1775, 
with a {mall traét which he entitled “‘ A pretty ftory”’ in which he 
expofed the tyranny of Great Britain in America, by a moft beau- 
tiful allegory, and he coucluded his contributions to his country, in 
this way, with the hiftory of ‘‘ anew roof.” A performance, which 
for wit, humour, and good fenfe, muft laft as loug as the citizens 
of America continue to admire, and to be happy under, the prefent 
national government of the united ftates. 

























* He invented an improved tongue for the harpfichord ; a defcription of which 
accompanied with an engraving, may be feen in the Columbian Magazine for May 
1787. He alfo publifhed a fmall collection of fongs, compofed aad fet to mulick 
by himfelf,which have becn univerfally admired. 
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292 Account of the late Francis Hopkinfon, E/q. 


Newfpaper fcandal, frequently for months together, difappeared or 
languithed, after the pubiication of feveral of his irrefiltible fatires 
upon that difgraceful fpecies of writing. He gave a currency to 
a thought or phrafe in thefe effutions from his pen, which never failed 
to bear down the fpirit of the times, and frequently to turn the 
divided tides of party-rage, into one general channel of ridicule or 
contempt. 

Sometimes he employed his formidable powers of humour and fa. 
tire in expoling the formalities of technical fcience.—He thought 
much, and thought juitly, upon the fubject of education. He of- 
ten ridiculed in converfation, the practice of teaching children the 
Engliih language by means of grammar. He confidered molt of the 
years which are {pent in learning the Latin and Greek languages 
as loft, and he held feveral of the arts and fciences which are {till 
taugit in our colleges, in great contempt. His {pecimen of modern 
learning, in a tedious examination, the only object of which was to 
defcribe the properties of a “ falt-box,”’ publifhed in the American 
mufeum for February 17°7, will always be relifhed as a morfel of exqui- 
fite humour, while the prefent abfurd modes of education continue 
to be practifed inthe united ftates. 

Mr. Hopkinfon potletled uncommon talents for pleafing in compa- 
ny. His wit was notof that coarfe kind which was calculated to 
*‘fet the table inaroar.’’ It was mild and elegant, and infufed 
cheerfulnefs, and a fpecies of delicate joy, rather than mirth, into 
the hearts of all who heard it. His empire over the attention and 
palfions of his company was not purchafed at the expenfe of innocence. 
A perfon who has pafled many delightful hours in his fociety, de- 
clares, with pleafure, that he never once heard him ufe a profane expref- 
{joa, nor utter a word that would have made a lady bluth, or have 
clouded her countenance for a moment with a look of difapprobation. 
It isthis fpecies of wit alone that indicates a rich and powerful 
imagination, while that which is tinctured with profanity, or indeli- 
cacy, argues poverty of genius, inafmach as they have both been 
conidered, very properly, as the cheapeit products of the mind. 

Mr. Hopkinfon’s character for abilities and patriotifm procured 
him the confidence of his countrymen in the molt trying exigencies of 
their affairs. tle reprefeuted thie {tate of New-Jerfey inthe year 1776, 
and fubfcribed tue ever-memorable declaration of independence. — He 
held an appointment in the loan-office for feveral years, and after- 
wards fucceeded George Rofs Efq. as judge of the admiralty for 
the {tate of Penniylvania. In this {tation he continued till the year 
1790, when he was appointed judge of the diftri¢t courtin Pennfylva- 
nia, by the P ¢ dent of-the united ftares. Ineach of thefe judicial 
oflices, he couducted himfelf with integrity. His education qualitied 
him for their daties, fur be had been reg tlarly bred tothe law, under 
Benjamin Chew Ef{q. when attorney general of Pennfylvania. 

He was an active and 1 ef 1! member of three great parties which at 
di ferent times divided his mative tate —he wasa wig, a republican, and 
a federaii/t, and belived to fee the principles and: wifhes of each of 
thofe parties finally and univerfally ficcefsful. Although his labours 
had been rewarded with many plentiful harvelts of weil-earned fame, 
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yet his death, to his country and his friends, was premature. He had 
been fubject to frequent attacks of the gout in his head, but for fome 
time before his death, he had enjoyed acontiderable refpite from them. 
On Sunday evening, May the 8th, he was fomewhat indifpofed, and 
pafled a reftlefs ni: oht after he went to bed. He rofe on Mon lay 
morning at his ufual hour, and breakfafted with his family.—At féven 
o'clock he was feized with an apoplectic fit, which in two hours put 
a period to his exiltence, in the 53d year of his age. 
His perfon was a little below the common fize. His features were 
fmall, but extremely animated. His {peech was quick, and all his mo- 
tions feemed to partake of the uncealing activity and verfatility of 
the powers of his mind. 
It only remains to add to this account of Mr. Hopkinfon, that the va- 
rious caufes which contributed to the eftablifhment of the indepen- 
dence and federal government of the united {tates, will not be fu//y 
traced, unlefs much is afcribed to the irrefiltible influence of the ridreu/e 
which he poured forth, from time to time, upon the enemies of thole ‘ 
great political events. 
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A comparitive view of the UtT1L1T xy of different 
branches of EDUCATION. 






I. FAIR hand—good fpelling—s knowledge in orthography 

—arithmetic, and geography—are like /ma// coin, tuch as 

filver pieces and pennies, which enable a man to travel every where, 

and to be at home in all countries. They are alike current in mar- 

ket-places and ftores, and are equally neceflary to menof all profef- 

fions and occupations. To attempt to live in fociety without this 
ready change, is like attempting to live without air. 

II. Natural and political hiftory—the praéfica/ branches of metaphy- 
ficks, and the mathematicks—the rrench and German languages—and 
a knowledge in the arts of promoting national happinefs by means of 
free governments, agriculture, commerce, aud manufactures, may 
be compared to guineas, Louis d’ors, and haif-jors. ‘They conftitute 
the wealth of the mind, and qualify the men who poflefs them to be- 
come the pillars and ornaments of fociety. 

Ill. The arts of communicating knowledge with eafe and elegance, 
by means of /peaking and writing, may be compared to bank-notes, which 
are very valuable “and eafily transferred from place to place, to the 
great emolument of foc ety, without trouble or expenfe. 

VI. Aftronomy —logic— and the /pecudative branches of mathema- 
ticks and met iphy licks are like faruily-plate, valuable in themfelves, 
but proper only for perfons of a certain rank, and entirely ufelets in 
the purfuits of the greateit part of mankind. 

V. The Uatin and Greek languages may juftly be compared to o/d 
continentai money. Tbe) are eltimable only tor the fervices they save 
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294 Importance of Manufactures. 


performed. They refemble continental money further, in having i in- 
jared or ruined all thofe perfons who have amafled great quantities of 


theim, to the exclufion of more ufeful and neceflary branches of edu- 
cation. 


ODO HOO OOOO 


On the impolicy of beftowing our fole attention upon AG kri- 
CULTURE, to the exclusion of MANU FACY URES. 

































































































































HE conftant cry of the Britith merchants to the Americans is, 
you are by nature defigned for an agricultural fociety: You 
have an abundance of land; an extenlive country adapted to the 
culture of almoft every kind of valuable productions : To the multi- 
plying of thefe productions you fhould bend your whole united ef- 
forts, “and leave to Europeans the trouble of tranfporting thefe pro- 
ducts to foreign markets—w orking up into the various manufactures 
that part which are defigned for fuch improvements, and returning 
you fuch of them as are fuited to your markets. But why, I atk, do 
they conftantly ring this peal in our ears? Is it becaufe that manual 
Jabour, applied to the production of raw materials, will procure the 
perfou who performs it more of the conveniencies of life than the 
fame quantity of labour employed in manufactures ?—Certainly not ; 
otherwife common labourers in the field would get better monthly 
wages than tradefmen, which every one knows is not the cafe.— 
Would it not, therefore, be quite as wife and economical for the A- 
me¢ricans to fend their wheat to London to be made into flour, and re- 
turned for their confumption, as to fell the Britifh merchant their to- 
bacco, and import from Great Britain their fnuff—and fo of their 
iron, &c. Thefe foreign counfellors, aided by ill-informed and inter- 

elted Americans, urge us to labour in the field altogether, and leave it 
to the Britons, the Perfians, and the Chinefe, to clothe us for feeding 
them. Let us examine this matter, and fee if this advice be the refult 
of friendthip for us, or from an iuifidious plan, long fince laid, of keep- 
ing us always dependent on them, and fubjected to their domination. 

It is trne, we have, at much expenfe and hazard, fet ourfelves free 
from the dominion of their povernment—we have fet their armies at 
defiance—but not their artifans. We are not in reality independent, 
whillt we are obliged to look to them for our neceflary cloathing, or 
even fuperfluous ornaments. 

Suppofe the whole population of this country, which is fo rapidly 
increaling, were devoted to hufbandry—what depredations would be 
made in our forefts ! How foon would our fields be clothed with eve- 
ry kind of grain—and our pattures filled with cattle, feeding ona 
thoufand hilis ! ! This would be charming—no fear of a famine—eve- 
ry one would have food for afking for it—but what price would our 
provifions bring, and what is to be done with the furplus of them? 
Why, fay thefe wife men from the eaft, (and their humble retailers 
of this country,) let the Europeans come and fetch them away, or 
fiarve.—This is very good—and pray what are we to do if their 
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crops fhould not happen to fail them—or when their kings thould be 
tired of war, and confent that their fubjects be permitted to cultivate 
their own fields in fafety ; will thele foreigners, out of mere charity, 
come and take your fuperfluous crops off your hands? Will they give 
you a generous price for your wheat, &c.? I prefume not. Pray let 
me afk thefe politicians, thefe friends from the other fide of the wa- 
ter, who are fo alarmed left we injure ourfelves, by engaging impro- 
vidently in manufactures, why grain is dearer in England than in A- 
merica.—-Our lands do not produce fo many bufhels on the acre as 
theirs—we give higher for labour, and yet we underfell them fo much 
in market, that their farmers would be ruined if a free importation 
from this country were admitted. I fhall probably be told that rents 
in that country are higher, and that caufes the ditference ; but I de- 
mand, why are rents higher there than here? Why becaufe the pro- 
ducts of land will fell fo much higher there than here. And why do 
they fell fo much higher there than here? Is it for exportation? No 
fuch thing—It is becaufe of the multitude of their mechanics and ar- 
tizans, who create a con{tant demand for home confumption. 

A home market is always the bett, abating extraordinary demands 
that may arife from the accidental failure of crops in a foreign coun- 
try; or the ruinous depredations of anenemy. The average price of 
wheat in England, I fuppofe may be ftated at 6s. to 6s. 6d. fterling 
abuthel. When it arifes to 7s. a bufhel, their ports are opened for 
importation, left the dearnefs of bread thould injure their manufac- 
tures ; but when it falls to the ufual f{tandard, their importations are 
prohibited, left the farming intereft fhould futfer. 

The average price of wheat in America, taken at the farmers’ 
houfes, may be rated at 3-4 to 5-6 of a dollar; though at the ports of 
exportation itmay average one dollar. But if our country were as 
full of manufacturers as Great Britain, our grain would be principal- 
ly wanted for home confumption, and the price would be raifed to 
$8. 3d. or even 6s. fterling the bufhel, The farmer would then fave 
not only the tranfportation to the fea-port towns ; but the fubfequent 
ftorage, fhipping coaltwife, freight, infurance, &c. to Europe ; and the 
price and rent of lands would rife in proportion. But this is not the 
whole advantage—if we can make our own cloathing, it will foon 
reduce the price materially, and enable the farmer to make a faving in 
his purchafes as well as on the fales of his crops, fo that the farm- 
ing intereft is moft intimately concerned in the fuccefs of our manu- 
factures. Whenever wool becomes as plenty in this country as it is 
in England, the price of woolen goods made here will be as low as 
thofe of the fame quality are in that country ; and the expenfe of par- 
chafing, package, ftorage, thipping, charges, freight, and infurance, 
will be a clear faving to this country. This cannot be rated at lefs 
than 20 per cent. on all our importations. Think of thefe things, 
my countrymen, and let your patriotifm appear by your conduct. 
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AccounT of the Manners of the PeorLe who refide at 
the Care of Goopd Hope. 


(From Vaillant’s Travels.) 


O N entering 3 houfe, you are always prefented with a fopi, that 
istofay, with a glats of arrack, Geneva, er perhaps French 
Brandy. Geneva, uowever, is the commen morning dram. Before 
they lit down to table, the etiquette is, to offer a fopi of white wine, 
in which wormwood or aloes have been {teeped, to create an appetite, 
At table they drink beer or wine indifcriminately. After the detlert, 
the ladies retire to a diiterent apartment, they then bring in Pipes 
and tobacce, with a recruit of wine for the men; mean time the 
Jadies are ferved with coitee, rhenith, and mofelle. ‘They then form 
themfelves into card-parties, while the men continue to drink and 
fmoak ; if any intereiting or witty subject is ttarted among them, it is 
fare to furnith a pretext tor a few more bumpers. ‘This is their ufual 
manner of living, with this diiference, that thofe in indifferent cir- 
cumltances drink their own wine, but in this particular, the vanity 
of the inhabitants is often very ridiculous; one day as | was walking 
with Mr. Boers, he made me obferve a man feated at the door of his 
houfe, who feeing we were near him, began calling to his flave with 
a loud voice, to bring him fome red wine, though the fifcal aflured me, 
he had not a fingle bottle at his command, and that moft likely he 
had not drunk of it ten times in his life; when I had pafled him fome 
little way, I turned and faw that it was beer his flave had brought 
him. 

For twelve leagues round the Cape, the colonifts do not employ 
Hottentots, rather buying negroes who are not fo lazy; and whom 
they cam more fafely trutt. The Hottentots, careleis and _in- 
conitant by nature, often go away on the approach of hard labour, 
and leave their mafters in embarraflment; the negroes defert alfo, 
but vain are their efforts for liberty, they are foon retaken, and fent 
to the bailiif of the canton, from whom the profecutor reclaims them 
for a finall fine, after they have received fome trifling correétion; 
nor is there any part of the world where the flaves are treated with 
fuch humanity as at the Cape. 

The negroes of Mofambique and Madagafcar are regarded as the 
beft workmen, and moft affectionate to their maflers; when they 
are landed at the Cape, they ufyally fell from 120 to 150 pialters a 
head. 

The Indians are more employed in houfhold work in the town; 
there are alfo Malayans, who are the moft fubtle and dangerous of 
flaves. Aflaflinating their matter or miftrefs is with them a common 
crime ; during the five years I pafled im Africa, I faw many initances 
of it. They go to execution with the greatett indifference. | heard one 
of thefe wretches fay to Mr. Boers, he was glad he had committed 
the crime, that he weil knew the death attending the commiffion of 
it, which he ardently wifhed for, as it would return him to his na- 
tive country. I am amazed fuch an error does not caufe greater 
misfortunes. 
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HIS TORY of the Lit £& and CHARACTER of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, L. L. D. Oc. Ge. Ge. 


(Continue d from page 134.) 


HE difturbances produced in America by Mr. Grenville’s 

ftamp act, and the oppotition made to it are wellknown. Ut- 
der the marquis of Rockingham’s admini(tration, it appeared expedient 
to endeavour to calm the minds of the colonifts, and the repeal of 
the odious tax was contemplated. Amongi{t other means of collect- 
ing information on the difpotition of the people to fubmit to it, Lr. 
Franklin was called to the bar of the Houfe of Commons. ‘The exa- 
mination which he here underwent was publithed, and contain: a 
ftriking proof of the extent and accuracy of his information, and the 
facility with which he communicated his {fentiments. He re pre fented 
facts in fo {trong a point of view, that the inexpediency of the act 
mult have appeared clear to every unprejudiced mind. ‘The act, after 
fome oppolition, was repealed, about a year after it was enacted, and 
before it had ever been carried into execution. 

Inthe year 1766, he made a vifit to Holland and Germany, and 
received the greateit marks of attention from men of fcience. In his 
paflage through Holland, he learned from the watermen the effect 
which a diminution of the quantity of water in canals has, in imped- 
ing the progrefs of boats. Upon his return to England, he was led 
to make a number of experiments, all of which tended to confirm the 
obfervation. Thefe, with an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
communicated in a letter to his friend, Sir John Pringle, which is 
eontained in the volume of his philofophical pieces.—— 

In the following year he travelled into France, where he met with 
ano lefs favourable reception than he had experienced in Germany. He 
was introduced to a number of literary characters, andto the king, 
Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinfon, Oliver, and others, to per- 
fons in eminent ftations in Great Britain, came into the hands of Dr. 
Franklin. Thefe contained the moft viclent invectives againft the 
leading characters of the {tate of Maflachufetts, and frenuoully advi- 
fed the profecution of vigorous meafures, to compel the people to obe- 
dience to the meafures of the miniftry. Thete he tranfimitted to the 
legiflature, by whom they were publifhed. Attefted copies of them 
were fent to Great Britain, with an addrefs, praying the king to dif- 
charge from office, perfons who had rendered themfelves fo obnoxious 
to the people, and who had fhewn themfelves fo unfriendly to their 
interefts. The publication of thefe letters produced a duel between 
Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple, each of whom was fufpected of hav- 
ing been inftrumental in procuring them. ‘To prevent any further 
difputes on this fubject, Dr. F ranklin, in one of the public papers, de- 
clared that he had fent them to America, but would give no infor- 
mation concerning the manner in which he had obtained them ; nor 
was this ever difcovered. 
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298 The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 


Shortly after, the petition of the Maflachufetts Affembly was ta- 
ken up for examin: ition, before the privy council. Dr. Franklin at- 
tended, as agent for the aflembly, and here a torrent of the moft 
violent and unwarranted abufe was poured upon him, by the Solicitor 
General, Wedderburne, who was engaged as council for Oliver and 

lutchinfon. The petition was declared to be f{candalous and vexa. 
tious, and the prayer of it refufed. 

Although the parliament of Great Britain had repealed the ftam 
act, it was only upon the principle of expediency. They {till infift. 
ed upon their right to tax the colonies ; and, at the fame time that the 
ftamp act was repealed, an act was pafled, declaring the right of par- 
liament to bind the colonies. in all cafes whatfoever. This language 
was ufed even by the molt {trenuous oppofers of the ftamp act, and 
amongi{t others, by Mr. Pitt. This right was never recognized by 
the colonifts. But, as they fl sttered themfelves that it would not be 

exercifed, they were not very active in remonilrating againft it. Had 
thi is pretende d right been fuffered to remain dormant, the colonitts 
would cheerfully have furnifhed their quota of fupplies, in the mode 
to which they had been accultomed ; that is, by acts of their own af- 
femblies, in confequence of requifitions from the fecretary of ftate, 
If this practice had been purfued, fuch was the difpofition of the 
colonies towards the mother country, that notwithitanding the dif- 
advantages under which they laboured, from reftraints upon their 
trade, calculated folely for the benefit of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interetts of Great Britain, a feparation of the two 
countries might have been a far diftantevent. The Americans, from 
their earlielt infancy, were taught to vencrate a people from whom 
they were defcended, whofe language, laws, and manners, were the 
fame as their own. They looked up to them as models of perfection ; 


and, in their prejudiced minds, the moft enlightened nations of 


Europe were coufidered, as almoft barbarians, in comparifon with 
Englifhmen, The name of an Englifhman cenveyes to an American 
the idea of every thing good and great. Such fentiments inftilled 
into them in e arly life. what but a repetition of unjuft treatment 
could hi "" induced them to entertain the moft diftant thought of fepa- 
ration! The duties on glafs, paper, leather, painter’s colours, tea, 
&c.; the disfranchifement of fome ofthe colonies ; the obftruction to 
the meafures of the legiflature in others, by the king's governors ; the 
contemptuous treatment of their humble remonttrances, ftating their 
grievances and praying a redrefs of them, and other violent and op- 
preffive meafures, at length excited an ardent {pirit of oppofition. 
In{lead of endeavouring to allay this, by a more lenient conduct, the 
miniftry feemed refolatel) bent upon reducing the colonies to the molt 
flavith obedience to their decrees. But this tended only to aggra- 
vate. Vain were all the efforts made ufe of, to prevail upon them to 
Jay afide their defigns, to convince them of the inpoflibility of carry- 
ing them into effect, and of the mifchievous confequences which mutt 
enfue from a continuance of the attempt. They perfevered, with a 
degree of inflexibility fcarcely paralleled. 
The advantages which Great Britain derived from her colonies 
were fo great, that nothing but a degree of infatuation, little thort 
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of madnefs, could have produced a continuance of meafures calcu- 
lated to keep up a {pirit of uneafinefs, which might occafion the 
flighteft with fora feparation. When we confider the great improv e- 

ments in the fcience of government, the general ditfufion of the prin- 
ciples of libe rty amongtt the people of Europe, the ettects which thefe 
have already produced in Fraace, and the probable confequences 

which will reiult from them elfewhere, all of which are the ot ispring 
of the American Revoiution, it cannot but appear ttrange, that e- 
vents of fo great moment to the happinefs of mankind, thould have 
been ultimately occafioned by the wickednets or ignorauce of a Bri- 
th miniftry. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail upon the miniftry to 
confent to a change of meafures. In private converfations, and in 
letters to perfons in governmeat, he continually expatiated upon the 
impolicy and injuftice of their conduct towards America ; and ftated, 
that notwithitanding the attachment of the colonifts to the mother 
country, arcpetition of ill treatment mult ultimately alienate their 
alfections. ‘Lhey liitened not to his advice. ‘They blindly perfever- 
ed in their own fchemes, and left to the colonilts no alternative, but 
oppofition or unconditional fubmitlion. The latter accorded not with 
the principles of freedom, which they had been t: ne it torevere. ‘lo 
the former they were. compelled, though reluc cantly, to have re- 
courfe. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to reftore harmony between Great 
Britain and her colonies ufelefs, returned to America in the year 
1775, jult after the commencement of holtilities. The day after his 
return he was elected by the legiflature of Pennfylvania a delegate 
to Congrefs. Not long after his ele ‘tion a committee was appointe: 
confilting of Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harriion, one himfelf,to vifit the ca: mp 
at Cambridge, and, in con} inction with the commander in chief, to 
endeavour to convince the troops, whofe term of enliltment was a- 
bout to expire, of the neceflity of their continuing in the field, and 
perfeverit 19 in the caufe of their country. 

In the fall of the fame year he vilited Canada, to endeavour to u- 
nite them in the common caufe of liberty. But they could not be 
prevailed upon to oppofe the meafures of the Britifh government. 
M. Le Roy, ina letter annexed to Abbe Fauchet’s culogimm of Dr. 
Franklin, ‘ftates that the ill fuccefs of this ne gociation was occafion- 
ed,in a great degree, by religious animofities, whi h fublittedbetween 
the Canadians and their neighbours, fome of wham had at different 
times burnt their chapels. 

When lord Howe came to America, in 1776, veflted with power 
to treat with the colonifts, a correfpoudence took place between him 
and Dr. Franklin, on the fubject of a reconciliation. Dr. Franklin was 
afterwards appointed, together with Jolm Adams and Edward Rut- 
ledge, to wait upon the conmmmillioners, in order to learn the extent 
of their power. ‘Lhefe were ind » De only to grant pardons upol 
fubmiflion. Thefe were terms which would not be accepted - anc the 
object ol t! ic commitlone! ; ty hot ( brained. 

The momentous quettion of inde; 1c] was fhortly after brought 
into view, at atime when the fleets and armies, which were fent to 
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enforce obedience were truly formidable. With an army, nume. 
rous indeed, but ignorant of difcipline, and entirely unfkilled in the 
art of war, without money, without a fleet, without allies, and with 
nothing bat the love of liberty to fupport them, the colonits deter. 
mined to feparate from a country, from which they had experienced 
a repetition of injury and infult. In this queftion, Dr. Franklin was 
decidedly in favour of the meafure propofed, and had great influence 
in bringing over others to his fentiments. 

The public mind had been pretty fully prepared for tkis event, by 
Mr. Paine’s celebrated pamphlet, Common Senfe. There is good rea- 
fon to believe that Dr. Franklin had no inconfiderable fhare, at leaf 
in furnifhing materials for this work. 

In the convention which aflembled at Philadelphia, in 1776, for 
the purpofe of eftablifhing a new form of government for the ftate 
of Pennfylvania, Dr. Franklin was chofen Prefident. The late con- 
ftitution of this ftate, which was the refult of their deliberations, 
may be confidered as a digeft of his principles of government. The 
fingie legiflature and the plural executive feem to have been his fa- 
vourite tenets. ° 

in the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was appointed to affift in 
the negociations which had been fet on foot by Silas Deane at the 
court of France, A conviction of the advantages of a commercial 
intercourfe with America, and a defire of weakening the Britith em- 
pire by difmembering it, firft induced the French court to liften to pro- 
pofals of an alliance. But they fhewed*rather a reluctance to the 
meafure, which, by Dr. Franklin’s addrefs, and particularly. by the fuc- 
cefs of the American arms againft general Burgoyne, was at length 
overcome, and in February 1778, a treaty of alliance offenfive and 
defentive was concluded, in confequence of which, France became in- 
volved in the war with Great Britain. 


(To be continued.) 
— $999. 9606066— 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


LOOK at HOME; 4 moral effay. 


Wt are, or at leaft many of us are, extremely difquicted at the 
/ 7 profpect of public affairs in Europe. Some imagine, that 
the autocratix of all the Ruffias is already in pofleflion of the 
feraglio of Conftantinople. Will not this be a revolution of the mott 
extraordinary nature? The ladies of that feminary will moft proba- 
bly be thortly expelled, even without being allowed penfions ; and 
the Emprefs, it is expected, will invite the moft accomplifhed of the 
bilder fex, of whatever nations they may be, to engage in her fer- 
vice. Such is the mutability of human affairs, that this event is by 
no meas improbable in the opinion of many. But even if we allow 
that it fhould take place, how can it affect us free Americans ? We 
are fo remote from the {cene of action, that we may contemplate it, 
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as we behold a tragedy ; condemn inordinate ambition, and lament 
the weaknefs of thoie who, enlilted under the banners of defpotifm, 
that peft of human fociety, may be infenfibly induced to difperfe it o- 
ver other regions. Knut we are expofed to no danger in this refpea. 
Let me however, juft hint, that it is prudent, even in times of the ut- 
moit fecurity, to /vot at home. 

The late revolution in France was truly extraordinary. Monar- 
chy, but afew years ago, was feated in that country, according to 
all appearances, ona rock of adamant. She now looks like fortune, 
whole pedeftal isa rolling ttone. At one inftant fhe appears to fall ; 
and at the next to rife again. The mild character of lewis the fix- 
teenth is now reprobated, and again applauded ; whilft the fterner 
virtues of the patriot experience a fimilar viciflitude of opinion. 
Plots and counterplots have been talked of, furely, therefore, I fhall 
not be condemned, if, with all refpect, 1 advife that people to 
look at home. 

With regard to the other nations of Europe, however their rulers 
may approve or difapprove of this, aliaoft unprecedented change, let 
them reflect on their own fituation, without intereiting themfelves too 
much in the affairs of France. It is their duty, particularly as revo- 
lutions are now the for, to /ook at home. 

I am by no means difpofed to dwell on the affairs of Africa, or A- 
fia ; and tor a very g cood reafon—I know but little about them. The 
accountS we receive, are either fo complex, or fo contradictory, 
that conjecture mutt fupply the place of information. But, as this 
eflay is- intended to be completed on the bafis of truth, I will only 
jalt hint to certain potentates on the fhores of the Mediterranean, 
that thofe who encourage rapine, are generally the victims of it ; 
and that confequently the y are eflentially bound to /ook at home. 

I muft now pay fome ref{pect to our own national affairs. Since 
the peace, till lately, we have been, commercially fpeaking, looking 
abroad, like thofe who {tare in the {trects, re gardlefs of their fteps. 
But Gace we have pr udently encour aged intern oi iecehry, we may be 
fairly faid, in this inftance, to begin to /ook at hom 

We have examined the betft “models of cipaiille an government ; 
and are almolt univerfally of opinion, we have chofen that which is 
the belt adapted to our circumftances. Be it the care of all to adhere 
toit in fucha manner as to infure it fuccefs; and howcan this be done 
but by a due fubmiflion to the laws? Let ustherefore molt attentively 
look at home. 

When Amaryllis cenfures the homely appearance of Flavia, and 
when Flavia condemns the flaunting airs of Amaryllis ; when Stre- 
phon arrogates to himfelf perfonal merit, fuperior to that of Cory- 
don, who reflects on his rival with equal haughtinefs’ ; when the palm 
of wit is difputed by Men: ulcas = i ityrus, who are feverely ridicul- 
ed | by odeete i ; in fhort, in all e: s, perl nal, domeftic, commercial, or 
forvign, it becomes us to aa cautious of claiming toomuch.  !t ts 
therefore evident, that in all thofe inftances, and in many others which 
might be adduced, it is abfolutely neceflary, that we should . 
hone. W. 

Philadelphia, May 479%. 
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The Intruder. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
The INTRUDE 


HE chara&er which I intend to defcribe, is known to mof; 
yet may I be allowed to defignate it in fuch a manner, that 
it fhall be acknowledged by all? 

There are intruders on bulinefs, who, with faces defcriptive of 
buftle, give the trader reafon to believe, that money is to be expected, 
when nothing is intended, but to while away an idle hour. Such fre. 
quently lay shde the appearance of hurry, and with ftoic indifference 
ftand near the counter ; lean over a chair ; pretend to perufe a new. 
paper ; enquire into the reports ef the day ; and, if attended to, 
will, with equal judgment, difcriminate between the merits of a moun- 
tebank and a preacher of truth. Thofe intruders, when treated agree 
ably to their deterts, are not long troublefome. ‘They have their exits 
and their entrances, tillat night, ihe y at length intrude on their families 
—aand there I fliall refign them to the poileflion of quiet, if they are 
capable of enjoying it. 

We fhall alfo find intruders on worfhip. Such will, with vacant 
looks and unfiufceptible hearts, interrupt the folemn hours of ae 
devotion. Staring around, they inlenfibly excite curiofity in othe 
‘The intruder is acknow ledged to be a {trange man ; and is therefore 
ftared at in turn, efpecially by the younger part of the congregation. 
His cough is but the echo of fale confequence. He rifes when he 
ought to tit, and fits when he ought to rife ; aud for thefe reafons, al- 
though he fhould be free from material blame in other refpects, he 
may truly be denominated an intruder. 

Another fpecies of intruders, when they hear of a family's misfor- 
tune, fuch as death, bankruptcy, &c. never fail to rap at the door, 
with all the apparent precipitation of friendfhip. They mean no- 
thing, it is acknowledged, but civility; but furely fomething more than 

civility is due to diftrefs, The femblance of fympathy is aflumed by 
the intruder, whilft the tears of forrow ftream from the eyes of an 
afflicted family. His duty performed (that is the duty of an intru- 
der) he departs with decent compofure ; but fuddenly recollecting 
the recent marriage of Theodore and Afpafia, he hurries to their ha- 
bitation, reaflumes the {miles of complacency, and attunes his tongue 
to the accents of congratulation. He is received with cool politenets, 
which he attributes. entirely to affected delicacy. He aims at wit ; 
bot is attended to with indifference ; and, even after watches have 
been frequently looked at, is ignorant enough not to know himfelf to 
be an intruder. 

He goes tothe theatre. Thetear of pity trickles from the eye of 
beauty ; and the figh of forrow burits from the bofom of fortitude. 


Yet he flights the dignity of the one, and dilregards the delicacy of 


the other. Conc entered i in himfelf, be looks, that he may be looked 
at; and finiles, that he may be fmiled upon. Te whifpers to Aramin- 

; but Araminta pays noattention to him. Ele accolts M lercutio in 
finiles, but is anfwered in frowns. He bows to Hilario, who, 
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however volatile, has too much fenfe to return the compliment. At 
jengthjthe intrader retires in difguft, wondering, that little atten- 
tion fhould be paid (except between the acts) to any body, but actors 
and actrefles. 

But although this intruder, with many others who refemble him, de- 
ferves a mixture of contempt and ridicule, there is another who too 
often excites horror, but may ultimately conduc to happinefs. 
His vilits, if properly received, mutt alleviate anguith, and promote 
delight ; reconcile us to the ills of lite, and farther r us on our road to 
happinefs. He is either our tormentor, or comforter ; our good, or 
our bad angel. i oflefled of his approbation, we experience eafe, e- 
ven in toil; er our tranfient fufter! Ings mutt conduce to happinefs, if 
we adhere to his dictates.— But who is this intruder? it may be afked. 
—I will endeavour to defcribe him. 

When Mira reclines her head on her pillow, after having attended 
to the itrains of flattery for many hours, this intruder tells her, that 

vanity may yet conduét her to woe. The gay Jocundus ftarts at the 

horrid admonition of this itruder, reviews his life with horror, and 
fora moment feels real conteielon, At the table of luxury, Api- 
cius attempts to lilence the clamour of this monitor, over the bow] of 
feltivity. He feels approaching maladies, but w onder s he thould be 
iuterrupted in his pleafures by fo anwelauna a guelt. 

But why fhould | enlarge on this fabject ? fince it muft now be ob- 
vious to almoft every reade r, that the intruder, which I have in part i 
defcribed, is—CoNscIENCE. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 








lo tHE EDITQI 
SIR, 

SIT down to write on one of the moft delicate fubje&s which I 

ever attempted to touch upon, yet I truft this feeble eflay will in- 
duce others to improve on ‘my {lender be ginning, and to « lifplay, in 
more glowing colours than lcan comm: ind, the di gn nity of a fami ily, 
hitherto not fufficiently regarded. 

Sirnames, it is univerfally acknowledged, may be traced with fome 
degree of accuracy; occupation has beltowed fome of them, on which 
] th: ill not attempt to enlarge. Others have been derived from bo- 
dily imperfections, fymmetry, or ftrengths and not a few muft be a- 
irribed to popular approb: ition. Yet it muft be conceded, that the 

ots of many of thofe which now flourith, cannot be fully difcovered ; 

and this circumftance, which has from time immemorial puzzled the 
antiquarian, muft be attributed to corrupted orthography, and un- 
detined etymology. 

It is amazing, that through the various revolutions of language, 
fuch traces fhould ftill appear, as, aided occationally by ingenuity, 
guide the genealogift through the mazes of conjecture, involved in 
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the mitts of antiquity. There is not a herald in Europe, pofleffed of 
any thare of reputation, who may not, if well rewarded for his deep 
refearches, afcribe an illuftrious deicent to the verieft muck-worm jn 
mind, that ever bore the human fhape, or difgraced the human cha. 
racter. It is anotorious truth, that he who can purchafe a fplendid 
equipage, can always command an illuftrious coat of arms. Herein 
is difplayed the confummate acutenefs of thofe artilts, or, if you 
pleafe, thofe men of fcience. By inferences, often fpecious; and 
by deductions, not altogether devoid of the appearance of truth, they 
give to the afpiring man of property, a claim to hereditary dignity, 
which, in lefs than fifty years, by general acquiefcence, will be al- 
lowed to be real, and will defcend to his ennobled offspring. 

But, there is a family, which now exilts, and will probably endure 
as long as the world continues, that feems to counteract the princi- 
ples univerfally known to actuate others. ‘They have relinquithed 
their family name, and aflumed a variety of others, lef’ ancient than 
their own, and confequently lefs honourable in the opinion of many, 
I mean the Cobweb family, whofe modetty fhall not prevent me from 
reftoring them to their true dignity. 

Mr. Dapperwit, whofe converfation is graced with that flimfinefs, 
which renders his company neceflary to many polite circles, is un- 
doubtedly a Cobweb; and henceforth, by virtue of my authority, | 
enjoin, that he be acknowledged as fuch, by his numerous admirers, 

The right of Mr. Draw/er to the honours which ought to be paid 
to this family, is undeniable. Who, that has once heard him, and 
paid the flighteft attention to his difcourfe, will withhold from the 
extreme delicacy of his ideas and language, the encomiums which 
they juftly merit? Let him therefore be ranked with the family of 
the Cobwebs, as a moit worthy member and relation. 

Mr. Flatterwe// is alfo another diftinguiiled member of this refpect- 
able race. His happy addre{S; his polifhed manners; his tate, ex- 
hibited in his apparel; the vivacity of his mind; thofe undefcribable 

races, which charm the ears and eyes of modern refinement—all 
thefe perfections, | fay, derived from nature, and improved by educa- 
tion—have feated him on the throne of fafhion. We therefore mul 
affirm, that Mr. Flutterwe// is an illuftrious Coswes. 

Who has not heard that placid flow of eloquence, which diftin- 
a Mr. Drow/y from his aflociates at the bar? How ingenioufly 

oes he fpin the neatelt threads of argument, almoft invifible to com- 
mon eyes! Proceed, thou ornament of jurifprudence, and exert thofe 
talents, which have ever diltinguifhed the Cobweé family. 

I might defcribe many other characters, highly deferving of pub- 
lic notice and applaufe; and may, perhaps, exhibit them hereafter. 
I have faid nothing, as yet, of thofe ladies, who are defcended from 
the Usbwebs; thefe I have referved for another letter. 


Yours, &c. 


A GENEALOGIST. 
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On:the Style of Dr Samuel Fohnfon. 395 


On the StxLe of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


(CL ’ ncluded fr 9H page 2 40 eo 





IFFERENCE of thoughts,” Dr. Jo hnf 0 fays, “‘ will produce 
diiterence of language : he that thinks with more extent than 
another, will want words of larger meaning ; he that thinks with 
moré fubiility will feek terms of more nice difcrimination.”’ In this 
arguinent there is certainly fome d rree of w eight, and the exact ap- 
propriation and perfpicuity of johnion’s words in fome meafure con- 
firm it. But that language, which he does not admit to have funk 
beneath Milton, would furely have been fufficient to have fupp orted 
him ; and, ashe himfelf obferves; ‘* though an art cannot be taught 
without its proper terms, yet it is not always nece far y to teach the 
art: in morality it is one thing to ditcuts the niceties of the cafuilt 


, 
and another to direct the practice of common lite.’ Let the nature 
of periodica! publications determine, which fhould be more properly 


the object of the author. But he is not reduced to the alternative : 
if the teltimony of many Englifh authors of eminence, confirmed ex- 
perimentally by their own practice, is to be relied on, exactnefs of 
thought is not necell: irily at variance with familiar expreflion ; and if 
this union was not impoflible, would not fome endeavour to effect it 
have deferved the attention of Johnion ? Of Jolhnfon, who, while his 
dictionary proves fuch an accurate and copious knowledge of our re- 
ceived words, as could not have failed of accomplifhing the patrio- 
tic taik, however arduous, gives in his other works the itronge(t rea- 
fons to lament, that his prejudices in favour of a vicious and affected 
ftyle fhould have prevented his undertaking it. 

But this fault is furely committed without excufe, in every cafe 
where the language furnifhes a received word adequate to the diftinet 
communication oi the idea; and that many fuch have,innoc cently in- 
curred Doctor Johnfon’s difple afure, mult be abundantly evident to 
every reader. A page of his writings, compared with one of any 
of our Englifh authors on the fame fubject, will furnifh many inftan- 
ces, which cannot be accounted for by attention to harmony of found, 
or diftinctnefs of fignification ; in (tances, to be alcribed merely to 
that wantonnefs of habit which, after quoting Congreve’s declara- 
tion, that ** he wrote the Old Bacliclor to amute limielf in his recov- 
ery from a fit of ficknefs,’’ thinks proper, in a few lines after, to ex- 
plain i in Johnfon’s words, by fay ing, ‘*the Old Bachelor was wri 
ten in the languor of covvalefcence.”’ It would feem that the aunt 
of Bellaria, who gives the writings of the Rambler to her niece for 
her perufal, and promifes to tell her the meaning of any word fhe 
fhould not underftand, has undertaken a tatk, which the author him- 
felf fufpeéts to be not unneceflary, and the reader has reafon to ap- 
prehend fhe will fcarcely be able to accomplith. 

Johnfon fays indeed, he has r arely adinitted any wor 1, not < — 
ized by former writers; but where are we to feek authorities for “ re- 
fufcitation, orbity, volant, fatuity, divaricate, afinine, nat aaa vul- 
uerary, empyreumatic, papilionaceous,’’ and innumerable others of 
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the fame ftamp, which abound in and difgrace his pages? For “ ob. 
tund, difruption, fenfory or panoply,”’ all occurring in the fhort com- 
pals of a fingle eflay in the Rambler? Or for ‘¢ cremation, horticul- 
ture, germination and decuflation,” within a few pages in his Life 
of Browne? They may be found, perhaps, in the works of former 
writers, but they make no part of the Englith language. They are 
the illegitimate offspring of learning by vanity ; adopted indeed, but 
not naturalized, and though ufed, yet not authorized : for if ufe can 
fufliciently authorize, there is no defcription of improper words, 
which can be condemned. Technical words may be defended from 
Dryden and Milton, obfolete from Shakefpeare, vulgar from Swift 
and Butler. Johnfon’s fault lies in this, that he has made fuch fre- 
quent ufe of remote and abftrufe words of Latin original, that his 
meaning often becomes unintelligible to readers not ~ pofleffed of a 
confiderable degree of learning ; and whether thefe words were now 
firft made by him, or, having been made by others, had been hitherto 
denied admittance into the current language, is a matter of perfect 
indifference. 

It muft be allowed, that thefe terms are reftrained by our author, 
to fuch precifion, that they cannot often refign their places to others 
more familiar, without fome injury to the fenfe. But fuch is the co- 
pioufnefs of our language, that there are few ideas on ordinary fub- 
jects, which an attentive examination will find incommunicable in its 
ordinary words. Though we may not have a term to denote the ex- 
iftence of a quality in the abftract, we may perhaps find one to de- 
note it in the concrete; and even though there may be none to ex- 
prefs any mode of its exiftence, there may readily occur one to ex- 
prefs its direct negation. It is the bufinefs of the writer who withes 
to be underftood, to try all poflible variations of the grammatical {truc- 
ture of his fentence, to fee if there be not fome which may poflibly 
make known his thought in familiar words. But that this was not 
the practice of Johnion, his compofitions and his celebrated fluency 
afford the ftrongeft evidence. He feems to have followed the firft im- 
pulfe of his mind in the ftructure of his fentence, and when he found 
in his progrefs no Englifh word at hand, to occupy the predetermin- 
ed place, it was eafly to fupply the deficiency by calling ina Latin 
one. 

Of this overbearing prejudice, which thus fubdued a ftrongly ra- 
tional underitanding, and mifled a judgment eminently critical, it 
may not be ufelefs to enquire the reafons. To the fir(t principle of 
thefe, no man can be a ftranger.who has fo read the works of John- 
fon as to have formed a juft notion of the peculiar genius of the av- 
thor. Poflefled of the moft penetrating acutenefs and refolute pre- 
cifion of thought, he delights to employ himfelf in difcriminating 
what Common inaccuracy had confounded, and in feparating what the 
gr ofinefs of vulgar conception had united. A judgment, thus employ- 
ed (as he w ould perhaps himfelf defcribe it) in fubtilizing diftinétions, 
and aflociating concrete qualities to the {tate of individual exiftence, 
naturally called for language the moft determinate, for words of the 
moft abitract fignifications. Of thefe common fpeech could furnifh 
him with but a ftanty fupply. Familiar words are ufually either the 
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aames of things actually fubfitting, or of qualities denoted adjectiy e- 
ly, by reference to thoie fub{tantives to which thes belong : befides, 
common ufe gives to familiar words fuch a k: ititude of meaning, that 
there are few which it does not admit in a variety of acceptations. 
Johnfon, u unwilling to fubmit to this inconvenience, which, in every 
country, to av oid | a multiplicity of terms, had been acquietced in, 
for ight out thofe remote and abitrufe Latin derivatives, which, as they 
had for the moft part hitherto been ufed but once, were as yet appro- 
priated to one fignification exclufively. 


SOD DSO49-9-9-9-9-9— 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


HISTORY of FLAVIA; or theEFFeEcTs of 
an INJuDIcIous EDUCATION. 


F Flavia had been taught the dictates of fincerity in her nonage, 

fhe would have efcaped the {neers of contempt from fome, the 

contumely of reproach from others, and difregard trom the refpect- 
able part of the fociety of which fhe is a member. 

How, reader! fhall I enter on the tafk of defcribing diffimulation ! 
Small and almoft imperceptible is her beginning. Naturally en- 
dowed with candour, the cry of the infant is fully underftood by the 
tender parent, or the intelligent nurfe. But to exprefs pain, by the 
voice, was prohibited to F levi ia. The {mallett degree of vociferation, 
however excited by pain, was interdicted. She was net huthed by 
the voice of blandifhment, but reduced to filence by the dread of bo- 
dily hurt. That the neceflities of her frame were attended to, as 
well as inftinct could fuggelt to buitling ignorance, I readily allow. 
But where was the finile ot complacency, or the glance of compat- 
fion ! She was clad in the richeit {tyle of intantine fathion ; and, if 
the child was well drefled and apparently healthy, the mother was 
duly complimented, and the nurfe not a little applauded. To can- 
dour ever a ftranger, fhe was taught to fupprefs or difguife thote paf- 
fions, which are always natural, and often amiable, in children. She 
was inftructed to fmile, and to frown. Education anticipated duties, 
which a few years would have rendered both decent and neceflary. 
She endeavoured to courtefy, before fhe could walk without affiftance; 
and was taught to utter compliments, before fhe was competently en- 
dowed with the powers of {peech. 

All domeftic matters were kept fecret from her, thofe alone except- 
ed which were fuitable to her age. The fervants were reprimanded 
in her prefence, without referve. Her parents exprefled their pee- 

vifhnefs and refentment to each other, or their acquaintance, without 
reflecting that fhe was attentive to their difcourfe. Thus the feeds of 
difcontent were fown in her mind, and their fruits have been confpi- 
cuous throughout her life. orcad atanearly age, would, in the 
opinion of her father, have injured her eye fight; aud her mother 
reilected, that needle-work might produce a bending in her neck, 
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which would prove injurious to the fymmetry of her perfon. 


Un- 
happy Flavia! who can reflect on your education, without imputing 
blame to your parents ?——-$ Who can contider your progrets through 
life, without fevere ly animadverting on your own conduct! 


behold her an heirels ——sereft of her parenis in her fifteenth year, 
fhe di plays allthe levity of extreme youth, and all the loftinefs of 
premature womanho xd. The voice of truth becomes a {tranger to 
her ears, and by degrees fhe baniihes candour from her lips. The 
object of flattery, fhe is foon initiated in the mylteries of intincerity; 
and can allow no merit to thofe who donot concede the palm ot fu. 
periority toher. The graces of nature, improved by decent art, 
ine rejects with fcorn; and at length adhering to art t alone, difdains 
thofe requilites which nature had beltowed. Her admirers, many 
of whom were worthy of elteem, were ufed with difdain. Incapable 
of affection, founded on reciprocal regard, fhe confulted not her own 
heart, but an infidious friend, who, lite rally fpeaking, fold her to an 
avaricious wretch, who, for many years, aflerted the a arrogant claims 
of a huiband, without allowi ing her the acknow ledged rights of a 
wife. 

Still the difciple of artifice and diflimulation, fhe fimpered, and 
fhe tlaunted ; the rambled and coquetted, thinking either to promote 
regard or excite jealoufy in her hufband. But the was difappointed 
in both. He viewed her difpofition in its true light, and afcribed to 
levity alone her ahouvasian. from {trict propriety. but let it not be 
fu) ppofed, that I aim at excufing his conduct. He had gained his ob- 
ject, which was her property, and readily brought his m ind to endure 
tue ineers of wit, and the frowns of malevolence. 

Unloving, and unloved, for twenty-five years they protracted ex- 
iftence in the connubial flate. but a fever now hurried him from the 
{tage of life. Lvery degree of medical afliitance was aftorded him, 
fince decency required it. But the figh of fympathy was not heard, 
and the tear of attection was a enna to the cheek of Flavia. The 
debt due to cuftom, difcharged in due feaion, fhe now, at the age of 
forty-five, prepares to rufh once more into the fhining fcenes of fa- 
fhionable life. Themarks, imprefled on her countenance, by the ri- 
g! id hand of time, begin apparently to vanifh ; and, all her futterings 

in the married ftate torgotien or detpifed, the relapfes into levity, with 

the aflumed giddinefs ot a girl in her fifteenth year. \ enerable age 
is difguited at her prefence ; youth ridicules her affected graces ; and 
ic is probable, (fuch is her folly , and fo great is her pr ofution) that po- 
verty and contempt will fhortly be the lot of the unhappy Flavia. 
tier education neglected in her youth, fhe can derive no comfort from 
books ; and her mind, unharmonized by converfation, is infenfible to 
thote bleflings which rational focie ty can beftow. 

Let my fair readers dt ly reflect on her fituation, and treafure in 
their winds, that the levity ‘of the coguette at twenty, is frequently 


punifhed in the de fponding dowager,—even beyond her grand cli- 
macteric. 


HORATIO. 
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OBSERVATIONS onwhat is called BALANCE 
of TRADE. 


By th Count pE Bruut. 


NATION whofe property increafes by commerce, enjoys 
A what is calleda balance : according to molt authors, this ba- 
lance iS a certain indication of a lucrative commerce, as well as tie 
exact meafure of its utility : this, however, is an error. 

‘To be convinced of this, let us reflect a moment on the nature and 
the courfe of trade. There is no country on this habitable earth that 
enjoys W ithin itfelf every production ; bountiful nz iture, in con] liance 
with the inclination of mankind for fociety, has diltributed its gifts 
with fo much wifdom, that countries the moitt diftant from each tier, 
inay be snaeie ufeful, by means of exchanging the different objects 
of their mutual wants ; for thefe exchanges, the foul of commerce, 
are fufceptible of an infinite variety. 

In reality, if every country produced only articles of the firft ne- 
ceflity, however abundant thefe might be, there would exilt as little 
commerce, as if every one was ampls provided with every object 
of their wants ; it is then only a diveriity in the excefs of produc- 
tions which can fupply materials for trade. 

Thus two countries will mutually afliit each other, without either 
gaining an advantage over the other, if the culture andthe fale of 
the diferent productions, which form the foundations of their com- 
merce, afford to each the means of fubfiftence to an equal number of 
inhabitants ; fuch alfo will be the fituation of two nations who reci- 
procally fupply each other with artificial productions, if the tabrica- 
tion of the Works they exchange employs in each an equal number of 
workmen. 

But will there ftill be an equal advantage if the value of the labour 
which the articles exchanged amounts to on both fides is not equal ? 
Certainly not. The country whofe trade employs the greate(t num- 
ber of people will reap the greatett advantage, and her advant: ige is 
always in proportion to the fuperior number of indultrious people the 
employs. 

Now hence arife three pofhit yle fituations, either the balance of trade 
does not incline to either fide, or one fide gains, or, on the other hand, 
lofes. In which of thefe three cafes will this balance mark the true 
profit of the fide which gains ? 

If any one doubts of the exiltence of the latter cafe, let him re- 
cal to his mind the example of an agricultural people, and trading 
only withthe excefs of her own provifions. ‘The balance which this 
commerce yields mutt act evidently in a contrary manner to the ad- 
vantage gained by thofe nations who make ufe of her fuperabundant 
provifions. Thus a nom’ al balance of commerce is but a deceitful 
evidence of its degree of utility. The true profit of every branch 
of commerce coniiits in the number of induftrious peop le whofe tub- 
fitence it procures, and it is only in the fingle fituation where a fa- 
vourable balance is combined with this advantage, the moit folid and 
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defirable of all, that it can be confidered as a certain fign of the 
profperity of a commercial people. 

To this alfo we mutt ever attend, if we would eftimate the publick 
advantages of any branch of commerce; yet the enlightened author 
of the kloge of Mr. Colbert eftimates the profit in proportion to the 
{mallnefs of the labour required, an error into which he may have 
fallen, by not diftinguifhing the gain of the merchant or adventurer 
from the profit to the ftate. Now nothing is fo different, for the pro. 
fits of the trader are always in proportion to the excefs of the {el- 
ling price, over that of the coft, while the national profit depends 
folely on the fuperior number of induftrious men which any branch of 
commerce fupports. I do not know if it would not even be better to 
diftinguifh between the advantage and the profits, by applying the 
word advantage to a certain number of men which any branch of 
commerce provides fubfiltence for, and the word profit to the 
balance of induftrious inhabitants. It will not, perhaps, be ufe- 
lefs to elucidate this fundamental principle, bythe following exam- 

le. . 

England exports yearly to Portugal to the amount of {£.750,000 
fterling, in different kinds of merchandize, the produce of her manu- 
factures, for which Portugal gives in exchange the value of {.250,000 
in wine, fruit, &c. and the reit in Brafil gold. The Englith merchan- 
dize which is annually fent to Portugal may be confidered as futlici- 
cient to maintain and fubfift about 30,000 of the fubjects of Great 
Rritain. 1 do not infilt on the exactnefs of this calculation ; if it 
does not vary much from the truth, as I flatter myfelf it does not, it 
will ferve the ufe I mean to make of it, 

Let us fuppofe an alteration of affairs in a few years. Suppofe 
Portugal fhould lofe Brafil, that her inhabitants fhould become ma- 
nufacturers, and keep to themfelves the produce of Englith induttry. 
Let us fuppote, alfo, that England fhould difcover a mine of gold in 
one of her provinces, from whence, by the labour of ten thoufand 
miners, fhe will draw fufticient to provide herfelf, as before, with 
Portuguefe productions, and halfa million furplus, to fupply the 
place of an equal fum, which, before this ftrange revolution, was the 
amount of the balance of her trade with Portugal. In this new or- 
der of things, neither the confumptions of Portuguefe productions, 
nor the protits {he drew from her former commerce with this kingdom, 
will fuffer the leaft diminution ; but England will employ twenty thou- 
fand workmen the lefs, and will confequently fultain a lofs of an equal 
number of ufeful inhabitants. 

The fame principle furnifhes us alfo with the means of eftimating 
the real political value of every fort of manufactures, for fince, with 
refpect to fociety, the motives of their eftablifhment ought to be with 
a view of procuring a fure and eafy fubfiftence to the workmen who 
are employed about them, and to enlarge the confumption of the pro- 
ductions of agriculture, it neceflarily follows that the manufactures 
which are framed from domeftic materials are of greater utility than 
thofe which are made from raw materials of foreign growth, and that 
the manufacturers of articles of common and general ufe are to be 
preferred to thofe of finer works, which are not capable of fuch an 
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extenfive fale. Thus the utility of every manufacture is always in 
proportion to thedegree of certainty attending the difpofal of it, and 
to the number of induftrious men who draw their fubfiftence there- 
from. 
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UTILITY of preparing Seev-OaTs with PLASTER 
of PaRIs. 


Te Samuert Powst E/y. Prefident of the Philadelphia Agri- 


cultural Society. 


LETTER lI. 
SIR, 


P ERMIT me through you to lay before the Agricultural Socie- 
ty, the refalt of the following little experiment, fo far as I 
have as yet been able to afcertain it. 

Late in the month of April laft, having a piece of ground in the 
vicinity of the borough of Lancafter, prepared to be fown with 
oats, which I fuppofed would take fixteen bufhels of feed, the 
evening before it was to be fown, I had eight bufhels put inte a 
trough, and covered with water. ‘The next morning the water was 
drawn off, and the oats laid in a heap to drain, for a fhort time, fay 
half an hour ; then Plafter of Paris in powder was thrown on, by 
finall quantities at a time, and mixed with the oats, till they acquir- 
ed a fufficient degree of drynefs to be fown evenly ; in this procefs 
one bufhel of the Plafter was confumed: the feed thus prepared, and 
dry feed from the fame original heap, were fown on alternate lands 
throughout the field. The whole came up together, and in due time, 
and no difference was vifible for feven or eight days. From that time 
forward the diftinction became very evident ; the oats onthe lands 
fown with the prepared feed were much more luxuriant and of a 
deeper green, until they began to ripen—On the fecond inftant they 
were cut, being then perfectly ripe, while thofe on the lands fown 
with the unprepared feed were yet green, the heads much fmaller, 
and promifing in every refpect a worle crop. 

On the eighth I left home. They were then unfit to cut, and ap- 
peared as if they would not be ripe for five or fix days after—To the 
facts above ftated, many of my neighbours are witnefs. 

I mean to have the oats, produced from the prepared and unpre- 
pared feeds, threfhed feparately, to afcertain with precifion the dif- 
ference in the quantity and quality of the produce, which fhall be 
communicated to the fociety, fo foon as conveniently may be. 

I have the honour to be, 
SUR, 
your obedient, 
humble fervant, 
EDWARD HAND. 
Philad. Auguft 17th, 1790. 
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LETTER I. req 
ha' 
Lancafter, March 14th. 1791. Bch 


SIR, ~ 
; cI 
IN Auguft laf, if I recollect right, I troubled you to communicate his 


to the Agricultural Society the refult of an experiment I made, the : 

preceding April, by preparing feed-oats with Plafter of Paris, fo far ret 

as the fame could then be afcertained , Having fince determined the baf 

difference of the produce from the prepared and unprepared fecds, no 

I beg leave to lay it before the fociety—The produce of the eight Sar 
buthels of prepared feed was one hundred and twenty-two buthels 
and about a peck ; of the like quantity of unprepared feed, ninety- 
fix buthels, the former yielding an increafe of fitteen and a quarter 
for one, or thirty and a half buthels to the acre ; the latter ‘only 
twelve for one or twenty-four bufhels to the acre. The produce of 
the prepared feed weighed thirty-three and a half pounds the bufhel, 

that of the unprepared only thirty-two and a quarter pounds,—fo Hr! 
that for about five-fhillings, the expence of a buthel of Platter of 
Paris, I gained twenty-{ix bufhels of oats; and by allowing for the 
increafed weight, one and a quarter pound a bufhel, on one hundred 

and twenty-two buthels, | may fairly add four and a half bufhels more, 177 

making in the whole thirty and a half buthels. 

I am, loni 

SiR, thei 

with much refped, obj¢ 

your obedient wit! 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. mat 

ry 

fs HE Countefs of Coningfmark was, for many years, the fa- wh 
vourite miftrefs of Auguftus III. king of Poland, during which the 

time fhe became the mother of that military phenomenon, Maurice the 
Count Saxe.—She afterwards retired to a convent, where fhe fill wh 
retained the king’s confidence, and was :confulted on all fecrets of Wal 
{tate. Upon a particular emergency, while Charles the XII. der 
was the terror of the North, Auguftus prevailed on the Countefs ful 
to leave her folitude, and go as his ambafladrefs to the Swede, to ne- thi: 
gociate a treaty, which required her peculiar addrefs and abilities, of 
the end of which was to conciliate Charles, and fecure his friend- tip 
fhip.—Charles, who was at that time prefling the intereft oppofite to of 
Augultus, knew immediately the intent of the embafly, and having mil 
a diflike to the Countefs, whom he confidered as one of his renegade the 
fubjects, refufed to admit her into his prefence.—She frequently in | 
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requefted an audience, and as conftantly was denied.—However, after 
having pafled a long time at Stockholm, fhe one day met the king by 
chance on horfeback, in a very narrow ftreet-—She inftantly threw 
herfelf out of her chariot upon her knees, and entreated him to hear 
her ; but the moment he difcovered her to be the countefs, he wheeled 
his horfe round, and galloped otf with the greatett precipitation. 

The countefs now finding it in vain to make any further attempts, 
returned to Poland, where the confoled herfelf, that though her em- 
bafly had proved fruitlefs, yet fhe could boalt of having done what 
no prince or potentate had been able to do,—She had maae the king of 
Sweden fly before her. 
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(Continued from page 234.) 


1776. Hy ke br already given an account of the failure of 

the Britith, in their attempt to penetrate into the co- 
lonies, by the way of Canada; and of a fimilar want of fuccefs, in 
their fouthern expedition; we come now to the third, and principal 
object they had in view; namely, to take poileflion of New-York, 
with a powerful army, and to make that city the center of their o- 
perations. No fituation could be more favourable, for the motions of 
either the fleet or the army. Hottilities could be carried on, with e- 
qual {peed and convenience, either in Connecticut or the Jerfeys, or 
in the interior parts of New-York. ‘The fubjugation of the frit 
would open the way te Maflachufetts ; of the fecond to Pennfylvania ; 
and of the third to the country between them and Canada. .By thefe 
means they hyped to cut off the communication between the northern 
and fouthern colonies, and to form a junction with the forces ¢om- 
manded by general Carleton. Hheing acceflible by fea, in almolt eve- 
ry part, potieffion of it, they doubted not, would be eafily obtained ; 
while the fuperiority of their marine force would effectually fecure 
them from every danger of attack. Much alfo was expected from 
the co-operation of thofe who were attached to the caufe of Britain, 
who were very numerous in the city and province of New-York, and 
waited only for a favourable opportunity to take an active part, un- 
der the royal ftandard. From thefe arrangements, and the power- 
ful force to be employed, the mi 1iftry were not without hopes, that 
this fingle campaign might decide the fate of America.—The number 
of the troops engaged in the three expeditions was 55,000 well dif- 
tiplined, well oflicered, and weil appointed men. Of thefe, upwards 
of 30.000, under the command of general Howe, and his brother ad- 
miral lord Howe, were deitined for the New-York expedition. From 
the time that the Britifh had evacuated Bolton, and gone to Halifax, 
inthe month of March, general Wafhington ufed every exertion te 
Oni. Asrz. Vol. VI. No. 5- Rr 
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put New-York in a ftate of defence. Early in April, he fixed his 
head-quarters at that city; and erected fortifications in various parts 
of its vicinity, wherever they could be molt ferviceable, in annoy ing 
the enemy, and retarding their progrefs into the adjacent country, 
fhould they fucceed in their attempts to poflets themfelves of this 
place. His force, however, was by no means adequate to the defence 
of fuch extenfive works, againft a powerful enemy. Congrefs, in the 
month of June, refolved to raife a body of troops, of ten thoufand 
men, to be in conftant fervice till the firft day of the enfuing Decem. 
ber. Thefe were called a flying camp, and were raifed in Pennfylya- 
nia, Maryland, and Delaware. Congrefs, at the fame time, called 
for a body of 13,800 militia, from Matlachufetts, Connecticut, New. 
York, and New-Jerfey ; but the whole of thefe were not procured, 
and fuch as were, could not be brought to fubmit to proper difcipline, 
—A difpotition which was too generally evinced by the militia 
throughout the war, and which rendered them unworthy of being con- 
fided in, in times of difliculty aud danger. 

General Wafhington was much embarrafled, by a multiplicity of 
urgent applications for troops, for arms, and for ammunition. Not 
ouly every colony, but almolt every fea-port town, was apprehenfive 
of a vifit from the Britith. Maflachufetts and Rhode-Ifland were par- 
ticularly preffing in their demands for affiltance. Had the commander 
in chief complied with thefe numerous applications, his weak force, 
and deficient ftock of arms and ammunition, would have been fo di- 
vided and fubdivided as to be rendered inadequate to the defence of 
any one place. To prevent fuch a confequence, a decided conduct be- 
came abfohutely neceflary. 

At this dangerous feafon, the convention of New-York acted ina 
very patriotic and fpirited manner, notwithitanding the number of 
difaffected perfons in that {tate.—They refolved that all perfons re- 
fiding within the {tate of New-York, and claiming protection from its 
laws, owed it ablegiance; and that any fuch perfon, levying war a 
gainft the ftate, or being an adherent to the king of Great Britain, 
thould be deemed guilty of treafon, and fuffer death. They further 
refolved, that a body of militia thould immediately be drawn out for 
the public defence, to be continued in fervice till the end of the year; 
and that a committee fhould be appoin ed to enquire into the ftate of 
affairs in King’s county, the inhabitants of which, it was faid, had re- 
fufed to oppofe the enemy. In cafe of the authenticity of this report, 
authority was given, to difarm and fecure the difaftected perfons, to 
remove or deftroy the ftock of grain, and, if neceflary, to lay the 
whole of the country wate. 

General Howe, having long waited in vain, at Halifax, for his bro- 
ther, and the expected reinforcements, became at length impatient of 
further delay, and, apprehenfive left the faummer thould be faffered 
to pafs away without amy thing being effe&ed. He therefore failed 
with the fame force he had brought trom Botton, and anchored off 
Sandy-i'obk on the 25th of June. Lord Howe arrived at Halifax, 
fhortly after his brother’s departure, and immediately followed and 
formed a junction with him near Staten-Ifland, of which place they 
took polleilon, 
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General Wafhington’s army was, at this time, rather below gooo 
men, 2000 of whom were wholly deltitute of arms, and nearly the 
fame number provided with arms that were it bad as to be fk arc ely 
ft for ufe. He had nevertheleis fortified every part of New-York 
iland, and the moft expofed parts of Long-ifland, in fuch a manner 
as to render them capable of reiilting a coniiderable force. 

The two Howes, befide their military command, were appointed 
commiffioners for reftoring peace to the colonies. They therefore 
fent a circular letter to feveral of thofe who had lately been royal 
governors in America, informing them of their powers to grant par- 
dons, &c. and incloling a declaration, which they defired might be 
made public. 

The chief intention of the miniftry in the appointment of com- 
miflioners, was evidently to divide the Americans; and it was in 
concurrence with this defign, that the commilhoners withed their de- 
claration to be circulated among the people. Congrefs, fo far from 
attempting to fupprefs it, ordered it tobe publithed in the newfpa- 
pers, thar the people might be informed of the terms with which the 
infidious court of Great Britain had endeavoured to amufe and difarm 
them ; and that all might now be convinced, that on their valour alone 
relted the Jiberties of their country. 

In the meantime, a letter was fent by lord Howe, directed to 
George Wathington, Efy., which the general refuled to receive, as 
net being directed to him with the title due to his ftation. In his 
letter to congrefs, on this fubject, he faid, “ | would not on any oc- 
cafion facrifice eflentials to punctilio ; but ia this inftance, I deemed 
ita duty to my coumtry and appointment, to init on that refpect, 
which, in any other thau a public view, | would willingly have 
waved.”’ His conduct was applauded by congrefs, who, in a public 
refolutian, directed that none of their officers thould in future receive 
letters or meflages, on public bufinefs, that were not addrefled to 
them in the characters they feverally fuftained. 

Tq obviate this difficulty, adjutant-general Patterfon was fent by 
general Howe, with a letter d‘rected to ‘‘ George Ween. ke. 
&e. &e.”” On being admitted to an interview, he exprefled much 
concern, on account of the difficulties which had arifen from the fu- 
perfcription of the letter, aflured the general, that it was not intend- 
ed to andervalue his rank ; and hoped that the ef ceferas would remove 
all obftructions to the propofed correfpondence. The general repli- 
ed, that the ef ceferas, although they might imply every thing, might 
alfo imply any thing ; and that he fhould decline receiving any letter 
relating to public aifairs, the direction of which did aot contain a de- 
fignation of his rank and office. It was obferved, by the adjutant, in 
the courfe of the converfation, that the commiflioners were entrulted 
with extenfive powers; that they were anxious to bring about a re- 
conciliation ; and that he hoped this vilit would be canfidered as a 
firft ftep towards jt. He received, for anfwer, that it appeared they 
had only the power of granting pardons; and that the Ameri_ans, 
who were engaged in detence of their jult rights, having committed 
ho offense, ftood in nced of vo pardou.—Shortly after this conference, 
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general Wafhington received a letter from Howe, refpecting prifo- 
ners, which was addrefied in due form. 

The attempts of the Britith, by their manifeftoes and declarations, 
to detach from the Americans thofe who were not hearty in purfuit 
of independence, induced congrefs to adopt a fimilar policy, with 
refpect to the forcign troops engaged in the Britith fervice. The 
following refolve was therefore circulated among them. “ Refolved, 
that thefe ftates will receive all fuch foreigners as fhall leave the ar. 
mies of his Britannic majelty in America, and fhall choofe to become 
members of thefe ftates; and they fhall be protected i in the free ex- 
ercife of their refpective religions, and be invefted with the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of natives, as eftablithed by the laws of 
thefe ftates; and moreover, that this congrefs will provide for every 
fuch perfon, fifty acres of unappropriated lands, in fome of thefe ftates, 
to be held by him and his heirs, as abfolute property. a 

It ought to have been mentioned, when treating of the declaration 
of independence, that, when congrefs were in the a of their 
debates on that awful meafure, Howe arrived off Sandy-Hook ; that 
congrefs were apprifed of his arrival; and yet fo far were they from 
being intimidated by fuch a powerful force, that their firmnefs was 
not ‘fhaken in the leaft—on the contrary, they proceeded with the 
utmoft eagernefs, and though threatened by dangers which they had 
not the immediate power of repelling, embraced that critical mo- 
ment, to publifh to the world their intention, boldly to aflert their 
rights, and the independence of their country, at the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes. And it may well be doubted, whether another 

opportunity of embracing fo bold a meafure would have offered, had 
they neglected to feize this moment of fufpenfe, when many were 
wavering, when nothing lefs could have called forth the decided exer- 
tions of all defcriptions of men, and when this meafure only could 
have procured them foreign aid, without which they muft have been 
engaged ina very unequal, perhaps ev entually , an unfuccefsful con- 
teft. It was a bold, but neceflary mesfure. The effects it produced, 
in — and animating the people, were aftonifhing. At New- 
York, independence was folemnly proclaimed, amidft the formidable 
appearances with which that place was furrounded. Nay, fuch was 
the general defiance of danger, that the Britifh arms, and a picture 
of George III. were publicly deftroyed. 

Notw ithftanding the efforts which were made to prevent the paf- 
fage of the britith veflels up the North-River, the American redoubts 
were paiied, without much damage, by two fhips of war and their 
tenders, which failed 25 miles, and took their {tation oppofite to Tar- 
ry-town. General Wafhington provided fome fire-fhips, two of which 
were fent up the North- River, after the Britith veffels, in a dark 
night. One of the tenders was burnt; and the others foon after 
took the adv: vantage of a favourable wind and tide, and a very heavy 
rain, to rejoin the fleet. This they effected, without much’ injury, 
though they were annoyed by a continual fire from the American 
forts. 

The month of Auguft was confiderably advanced before the Britifh 
forces were collected in fuilicient ftrengthifor opening the campaign. 
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They were by this time joined by Sir Peter Parker and general Clin- 
ton, with the fquadron and forces from South-Carolina; and alfo by 
fome regiments from Florida and the Weft-Indies. About one half 
of the Heflians had arrived ; and as the others were not fhortly ex- 
pected, it was refolved to make an attempt on Long-Ifland, as bein 
more practicable than New-York, and abounding with thofe {upplies, 
which were neceflary to the fupport of fo large a body of men. 

The Britith landed, without oppofition, between two {mall villages, 
Utrecht and Gravefend, on the neareft fhore to Staten-Ifland. ‘ihe 
American works extended acrofs a fmall peninfula, on thé oppofite 
fide of the ifland, where general Sullivan, the principal in command, 
was encamped. Here he was feparated from the Britith, by a ridge 
of hills, about fix miles in length, beginning at the eaft fide of the nar- 
rows, and terminating near jamaica. Acrofs thefe heights are three 
roads, on each of which were pofted 800 men, a force fully adequate 
totheir‘defence. Befides thefe, there is no other paflage from the 
fouth fide of the hills, where the Britith lay, to the American lines, 
a paflage round the eafterly end of the hills to Jamaica excepted. 

General de Heifter, with a body of Heffians, took poft at 
Flatbufh, near one of the pafles acrofs the heights ; and in 
the night, the main body of the Britifh army, under genera} Clinton, 
marched to gain the road leading round the eafterly end of the hills 
te Jamaica. He arrived near the road before day; and one of his 
parties fell in with a patrol of American officers, whom they made 
prifoners, fo that the intelligeuce of their approach was not known 
till day-light, on the firft appearance of which general Clinton ad- 
vanced, and took pofleflion of the road, where it pafled the heights. 
In the mean time, general Grant advanced along the coaft, by one of 
the roads, which crofled the ridge near the narrows. The guard fled 
immediately at his approach, and the pafs was left open to the Britifh. 
A few of the guards were afterwards rallied by general Parfons, on 
arifing ground, about two miles from the American lines, and were 
able to keep the enemy in play, till lord Stirling arrived with 1500 
men, and took poffeflion of a hill in front of general Grant. 

: Early in the morning, an attack was made by general de Hei- 
“1 fter, with his Heflians, from Flatbufh ; and an engagement at the 
fame time took place between general Grant and lord Stirling. Both 
engagements were well fupported by both fides, for a contiderable 
length of time. The Americans, who were engaged with general de 
Heiter, now received intelligence, that general Clinton had pafled 
the heights, and was approaching to attack them inthe rear. A re- 
treat was immediately attempted, but the Americans were intercepted 
by Clinton, who again drove them back till they were met by the 
Heffians, from whom they once more experienced a fevere attack. 
They were alternately chafed and intercepted, between Clinton and 
de Heifter, infomuch that their utter deftruction feemed inevitable ; 
fome of the regiments, however, found means to make their efcape to 
the camp, while a number perifhed in the attempt. In the mean 
time, the right wing, under lord Stirling, confifti:.g of col. Miles’s 
two battalions, col. Atlee’s, col. Smal!wood’s, and col. Hatch’s regi- 
ments, difplayed great bravery, in the engagement with general 
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Grant, and maintained their ground from eight in the morning til] 
two in the afternoon. They did not obtain information of the defear 
of the other part of the army, or of the Britith having etkected a 
paflage acrofs the heights, till their retreat was intercepted by abo. 
dy of the eneiny, who had that morning traverfed the whole extent 
of country from the other end of the site, where they crofled, and 
were now potted in the rear of lord Stirling’s detachment. General] 
Parfons, with a fall party, efcaped, by forcing their way through the 
enemy's lines, and getting into the woods. Many threw themtelves 
into a deep marth, where fome were drowned, ns perithed iy 
the mud; but a confiderable number efcaped by this way to the lines, 
though continually harrafled and thinned in their cgurfe, by the fire 
of the purfuers. 

The nature and variety of the ground, occafioned a continuance of 
{mall engagements, purfuits, and ilaughter, for many hours. The lof 
of the Americans was great. Befides a conliderable number killed 
in the engagement, and drowned ia the fwamp, upwards of 1000 
were taken prifouers, among whem were general Sullivan, lord Stir. 
ling, and about cighty oflicers of inferior rank. 

‘There feems to have been great mifmanagement on the part of the 
Americans, in the whole of this difaitrous bulinefs. Why, it night 
be aiked, when pains were taken to guard the pafles which led direct- 
ly acrofs the heights, was a circuitous one left open to the enemy /— 
Or why was not another patrol fent out, to difcover and give notice 
of the enemy’s mevements, when it was found that the ene employed 
for that purpefe, did not return? The very circumftance of their not 
returning, ought to have excited fufpicion that they were taken, and 
confequently, that the britifh were not far otf.—To fuffer them to 
effect a paflage was bad; but to permit them to do this unobferved, 
was worfe. Had the treops, that were engaged with de Heilter and 
Grant, known that the enemy were approaching, to attack them in 
the rear, they would either have been in readine(s to receive them, or 
they would have been enabled to make good a timely retreat. The 
fuperiority of difciplined, to raw troops, was never more fatally 
experienced by the Americans, than in this defeat. | 

( Teo be continued.) 
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"TH glowing language of true poetry muft be admired by thofe 

who are poflefled of tafte and fentiment, when nature is its balis. 
Art is by no means excluded ; but nature muft predominate. With- 
out her affiftance we wander in the dark, and may follow an igmis fatu- 
ws inftead of areal luminary. What then is nature, as far as the hu- 
man mind is concerned in this queftion? I will endeavour to defcribe 
her. She refembles a queen, invefted with all the enfigns of authori- 
ty. But the paffions are her minifters of ftate: they fometines cone | 
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duct her to happinefs ; and as often involve her in woes. Her mind 

rverted by obtrafive opinion, and her fteps led altray from the 
paths of fimplicity, the, together with her true advocates, are, from 
a complication of circumftances, totally eltranged from that fy{tem, 
which reafon and providence defigned for the good of man.—iut I 
revert to my fubject, which is an elucidation of the benelits, which 
have arifen, and may ftill refult from poetry. 

Properly to direct the human faculties, was certainly the immedi- 
ate object of this fublime, beautiful, and ufeful art. We are fuflici- 
ently informed, that in the earlieft ages morality was inculcated by 
bards. They civilized the world; and, if they occafionally founded 
the trumpet of war, inftead of adhering to the {trains of virtue and 
humanity, their error muft be afcribed to patriotifm, that petty vir- 
tue, if a virtue it can be called, which confines the focial affections 
within narrow limits, and, together with ambition, has led to wars 
innumerable. So circumfcribed were the boundarics of improvement, 
at the period to which I allude, that a petty urion of individuals; a 
diftrit ; a town; a village—could, by fudden incarfions, perpe- 
trate fuch maflacres, as even Indians might blufh at. Hence the ge- 
nius of the poet was reftricted to local and narrow exigencies; and 
his verfe bore the political complexion of the country of which he 
was acitizen. If to thefe truths, which hiftory will evince, we fu- 
peradd the effects of perfonal affections and perfonal animofity, 
raging at a period, which, however dignified by genius, was certain- 
ly deficient in civilization, we will be enabled to account for that feem- 
ing eccentricity of character, which, whilft it illuminated Homer, 
that painter of nature, reflected no fmall portion of difgrace on his 
country. 

Let us purfue this divine art (as it has been called by thofe who 
were far from being enthufiafts) to other eras ; and we fhall find, 
that fcience and morality have been conveyed to us through the me- 
dium of verfe. That the leader of the Hebrews was a poet, is unde- 
niable. He embellithes religion with all the fublimicy of image- 
ry, and all the graces of diction. Every prophet refounded his pre- 
dictions in fublime verfe. Thus the fong of Mofes was a prototype 
of the elegant pfalms of David, and the fublime {trains of Haiah. It 
may be aflerted, that the great Author of the fyftem which we pro- 
fefs, never addrefled his hearers through the medium of poetical dic- 
tion ; but | beg Ieave to denythe aflertion. His parables (whilft we 
confider him as aman) evince the fertility of his fancy, without that 
rythmus, which many too haftily deem efiential to poetry. 

After adducing this example, is there any neceflity for enlarging 
ona Fenelon, a Ramfay, or a Hervey? Great as the poetical genius 
of thefe and others muit be acknowledged to be, I do not hefitate to 
fay, that Barclay, particularly in his addrefs to Charles the fecond, 
isan elegant and fublime poet, as well as a philanthropift, and a 
chriftian. 

We mutt therefore conclude, that meafure or verfification is but 
one vehicle of poetry; that it frequently foars to heaven on the wings 
of virtue and fublimity ; and that its principal objec is to communi- 
cate inftruction, by imparting folemn delight. Yet let it not be den.- 
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ed, that it may alfo conduce to rational pleafure in every department 
of life, and is as capable of innocently amafing the fancy, as of im- 
proving the mind. R. G, 


~-- SO OO-9-04-O5-6-6-6-6— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


SIR, 


ABOUT the years 1768 and 1769, a number of gentlemen of abi. 
lities and character, were warm in their endeavours to introduce the 
culture of wine and filk into the corn countries of America. The writer 
of the following treatife was {truck with apprehenfions of the evil ten- 
dency of their defign: yet, from a deference to thofe characters, he 
only, in converfation, dropt hints of his apprehentions, until the win- 
ter of 1769, whilit confined to his room by an illnefs, when he amu- 
fed himfelf in fcribbling off his fentiments on this fubject. The ma- 
nuicript was thrown alide until the winter of 1775, when thofe to 
whom he fhewed it exprefled their with that it might be publithed. 
Ditlidence, in a great meafure, checked him in gratifying thofe withes; 
for he printed oif fo few copies that it could fcarcely be called a pub- 
lication. This was in February, 1776. They were delivered to gen- 
tlemen, who were thought to be judges of the fubject, and of the pro- 
priety of publithing at large, fentiments fo contrary to the opinion of 
perfons of fuch character and influence, on a well meant, and not un- 
popular defign. To renew in print his treatife of ‘‘Nece{faries being 
the beft produ& of land, and the beft flaple of commerce,’ together with 
the quotations which are meant to fupport the pofition, and to ex- 
pofe the articles of filk and wine, as being improper for thofe purpof- 
es, the prefent eflay, with fome alterations of the firft copy, is new of- 
fered for publication in your mifcellany. The reader will ‘be pleafed 
to attend to its being an argument ufed in 1769, whilft America was a 
province to Britain. America is now an independent nation ; but the 
principle {till applies to her, as well as when fhe was a province, and 
it ever will apply to nations, to provinces, and to individuals. 

Yours, &c. 
The AUTHOR. 


An ESSAY intended to fhew that Necessarties are the beft Productions 
of Land, and the Best Starve of Commerce ; and that to introduce or 
extend the raifing Worms and Vines, for making Silk and Wine for Sale, 
_ be attended with Danger to the Independency and Happine/i of the 

eople. ‘ 


HE following thoughts have occurred on the prefent {pur of the 

defign (anno 1769) to introduce into America the culture of 

wine and filk, as ftaple commodities for exportation. It is a quelti- 
on which involves in it the future hapinefs of America. 

Should the defign fucceed, thofe articles may for a while give con- 

fiderable profit to individuals: provided the hand of power (anno 

1769) fhall not, by impolts, or in fome other way, burden it. T0- 
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bacco and other articles of American land-produce are already heayi- 
ly charged with duties in England. We have no aflurance that wine 
and filk would not be burthened ; and if we had, it might be a quef- 
tion, how far thofe who have recently committed breaches of faith a- 
gainft America, are entitled to her confidence, ina matter of fo 
great importance as the parting with what is eflential to her being. 

The firft eflential in life is dread. Whenever we fhall furrender 
that—throw away the fickle in exchange for the pruning knife, and 
filk-reel for the making of wine and {ilk for our tafk-mafters, that 
they may more readily bedeck and befot themfelves, and in the end, 
through our pinching wants, which mutt follow, govern us with a bit 
of bread, then may they tax at pleafure, aud command like true mufiul- 
men. We fhould have but little of {pirits to claim, much le{$ to fup- 
port conftitutional rights, and it would be as ridiculous for us to talk 
of them as if we were meagre Spanifh or Italian wine-makers, who 
with their bunnel and hutks of grapes, are juft enabled to drudge 
through a dark, dull, flavith life. Unfortunate brethren, who have 
been thus deluded and debafed by the arts of defpots! 

Being from fuch a furrender reduced to want bread, how could 
our dejected minds contradict or difobey the molt oppreflive mandates 
of a Grand Vizier? I would fuppofe that, with filk and wine, we 
have, like the poor peafants of South Europe, made fome bread : 
but our labour and attention being diverted more efpecially to the 
purpofe of raifing luxuries, which can neither fufficiently feed nor 
clothe us, we have, alas! only aimed at a feanty ftéck of grain, bare- 
ly for our refpective country-family confumption, and falling a little 
fhort in that, become miferably dependent on ftrangers for the /ur- 
plufage of their neceffaries of life.* ‘Chefe we are to purchafe with our 
wine and filk, which they are under no neceflity of buying, or they 
may choofe to get of others, when fo difpofed by {tarts of il] humour 
towards us; whilft, from our ftarving condition, we are neceflitated 
not only tobuy their bread, and give their price, but to fell our arti- 
cles of luxury, the product of our novel employment, to them, and 
only to them, at their poor offer, when they may be pleafed to call for 
them. Our people, who fhall then retide in the poor remains of once 
flourifhing towns, at all times, and thofe in the country, as often as 
accidents thall happen to their fcanty pitched and neglected crops of 
corn, muft gape for the arrival of fhips with corn from abroad.+ 


* Italy formerly exported corn : but afterwards became dependant on other countries for 
its daily bread. This is afcribed, by the Roman authors, to a negled? of tillage. Collumel. 
Pref. Suxton. Auguft. C. 42 Kc. “ The country about Voliflo, in the ifland 
of Chio or Sciros in the Archipelago, is very pleafant {pacious and /rwit/u/: the in- 
habitants raife s000 weight of filk yearly; with which they pay their tribute. ‘Tis 
thought they lie under a curfe of being always deflitute of bread’. Thev. ‘Irav. to Lev. 
~The caufe is no more than the natural confequence of the neglecting to cultivate a 
fruitful country, for raifing the gew-gaw //k. Had the tribute been raifed in wheats 
attention being thereby drawn efpecially to that object, the curfe of wanting bread 
would never have fallen on them. 


+ “We can have no wheat fo good as our own, altho’ as good may be fhipped from 
abroad. By a fea carriage it is liable to many accidents. Some years fince, in « fers 
sity in New England, wheat was imported from England: But from the long welt- 
ward paflages it became mufty, caft dark, anddid not anfwer.’ Deugl, 

Uni. Asyxt. Vol. VI. No. 5. Ss 
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View the ftate of the fouthern countries of Europe: all Jtaly, 
Spain, Portugal, great part of France, and till lately, that the culti- 
vation of corn became the firft objeét of the attention of her govern- 
ment, the whole of Frauce, employing their chief attention and la- 
bour, in making filk and wine ; and although they are tine countries 
for yielding wheat, and fome is made in them, yet not aiming at 
that articie as a flaple of commerce, how conftantly are they in want of, 
arid how dearly do they pay for bread. Like the country ef Voliflo, 
they lie under the curfe of wanting bread.* 

Ju the war of 1744, France, in a current of almoft uninterrupted 
victories and conquelts, whilft her labour and attention were greatly 
engaged by wine and filk, was compelled to make peace, and relin- 
quilh all her fine profpects, merely from a great /carcity of corn, in 
that kingdom; when her enemies had only the barren Ifland of Cape 
Breton, to deliver upin exchange; whereasit might well be thought 
that Madrafs alone, then in her hands, was an equivalent. ver 
fince that fore-felt fcarcity, it has been her policy to encourage the 
raifing corn, preferably to all other produce. Seeing and feeling, 
as we may prefume, that however great or flourifhing they may be 
in other refpects, bread being wanting, fubmifion muft follow, This is 
an axiom applicable to individuals as well as it is to provinces and 
nations.+ 

A celebrated author reckons it bad policy in the Englith to ob- 
ftruct the ufe of French wines; and would encourage the French to 
turn their dabour to making more, by the free ufe of them in England: 
becaufe each new acre of vineyard planted in France in order to fup- 
ply England with wine, would make it requifite for the French te 


take the produce of an Englifh acre fowa in wheat, in order to fub- 
fift themfelves: ‘* and it is evident, (he adds) that we have thereby 
got the command of the better commodity.” Apply this to the lure 
now hung out to America. f 


* “ Ttmay feem an odd pofition, fays Mr. Hume, that the poverty of the common per 
ple of France, Spain, and Italy, is, in fome meafure, owing to the fuperior riches of the 
foil and happinefs of the climate; and yet there want not many reafons to juftify 
this paradox. ‘The fine vineyards of Champaign and Burgundy are cultivated by 
peafants who have fearce bread. But the farmers and graziers are in better circumftances 
in thofe countries”’.—Hu. Eff * Conneticut is valuable for grain and, pafture. 
Any country is happy where the meaner people are plentifully and wholefomely fe/, and 
warmly and decently cloathed : thus it is in Connedicut. ” Doug!. 


+ “ After the battle of Blenheim the French army wanted large recruits; and there 
being a great fcarcity of bread in the country, the French king ordered his public ftores of 
bread to be well taken care of. The foldiers alone wete well fed out of them ; whilf 
the country people were ftarving, which uccafioned them, through necefity, to flock 
to the army and enlift in crowds.” 2 Ha. Hus. 338. Here then, we have an infance 


of the application to private, as the text is, of a public /ubmifion for want of bread, 
both in the fame country. 


} Hints and intimations were thrown out from England, of great riches to the A- 
mericans, fhould they employ their attention in making wine and filk. Such a fpirit a8 
Fames |. attempted to infufe in the minds of the Englith nation, was now to be 
caught by the Americans. But they are employments equally inconfiftent with the 
geuiusof this people as of that; and it is hoped, that noth ng will lead this manly 
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Why would our countrymen, on the other fide the water, (1769) 
¢oax us to drudge in articles on which we may ftarve? Have we any 
reafon to conclude, efpecially from the prefent Afiatic temper of 
their rulers, that there is in the project the leaft regard to our wel- 
fare? Rather may we not fuppofe that the benevolent motive is point- 
ed out above by Mr. Hume; when what he would that England 
fhould do by her implacable enemy France, that fhe would now do 
by us ; cajole us out of the command of the better commodity, neceffary to 
our exiftence, and make it requilite for us to take the produce of ser 
acres of wheat in order to fubfift ourfelves.* 

He further fays, ‘‘ there are many edicts of the French king, 
prohibiting the planting new vineyards, and ordering thofe lately 
planted to be grubbed up. So fenfible are they of the /uperior value 
of corn above every other produtt.’’+ 

Let it not be faid, I am fo extravagant as to contend we fhould be 
wholly employed in raifing corn, and nothing elfe. It would be a 


people into fuch dangerous employments, In the time of the fame a fill 
produced in France yielded {uch an immenfe apparent profit, that this effeminate king 
repeatedly recommended it from his throne, to raife filk-worms in England. But the 
nation was too wife to be influenced to it by the royal recommendation, although it 
was, perhaps, more earneitly prefled by him and his fervants than any other matter, 
even by the Judges on the circuits, however foreign to their office : and there could 
be no doubt of the filk-worm thriving as well ia England, as in other parts of Europe ; 
as appeared by many experiments, befides what are recorded by the philofophical fo- 
ciety , in their tranfa@ions. [t was not many years, ere that flattering bufinefs be- 
gan to decline in France; where it is now quite trifling, compared with its then vait 
extent : For “ the profit being little elfe than apparent, was not realized” Why did En- 
gland reje@ the royal fcheme for making her rich? Becaufe it was againft the genius 
of a free and manly people : an employment fitted only to an effeminate, peor-fpirit- 
ed people. In all the world, the making of filk flourifhes the moft among the people 
who are ina ftate of miferable oppreilion or flavery. The very natute of the em- 
ployment tends to enervate that hardinefs and vigour which is the general effe@ of 
manly labour or employment, and to effeminate the nation which unhappily fumbles 
on it. 


* If from their numerous unemployed people of wealth, and their many paupers, 
together with an aftonifhing number of manufacturers, feamen, Xc. confumers of 
bread amongft them fhould be in too great proportion to their corn-raifers, for thofe 
to fupply them and ws alfo with wheat produced in England, yet the fubjecting us 
to a dependence on them for bread, would be anfwered by foreign wheat ae 
and fent to us in their own thips. They have been ufed to buy of us to fend to fo- 
reigners, or to fupply deficiencies at home (for they annually im:peyt.on a medium, a- 
bove 250 thip-loads of corn more than they export) They are notto be debarred 
by the price to be given for a fupply to us, whillt we muf buy of them at any 
rate. 


+ And yet, as Mr. Hume elfewhere obferves, “ a country whofe foil and climate 
are fitted for vines, will be more populous than one which produces only corn. But 
then it is to be confidered, (he adds,) that the people cannot live upon their vines. Their 
Subfiftence rwutt be brought from other places, and confequently be fomewhat precarious, 
as being dependant on thofe places.” Door Prieftly feems to think, that the culti- 
vation of rice is the moft favourable to population, as it employs great numbers of peo~ 
ple, and hardly any part of the work can be done by horfes; And it is faid, that more 
men, ftill, may fubfift on potatoes. Both rice and potatoes give bread to the numbers of 
people employed in producing thofe articles. But whiltt rice is an excellent faple for 
exportation, pctatecs are unlikely to anfwer that purpofe, 
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defign too unnatural for any legiflative authority to enforce. M 
meaning is, that we drop xot,.uor even relax from the flaff of life: that 
we fo far attend to railing within ourfelves, a plenty of heart-chear- 
ing fubliltence, as to make luxuries and delicacies fubfervient to it ; 
and not that any of the zecef/aries, our firft care, fhould depend ox 
them. Inchoofing the “ better commodities’’ for ftaples of trade, a lure 
game is played: We have amoral certainty of our real wants be- 
ing ever fupplied, by aiming to raife all we can of them; and gene- 
rally, if not at all times, there will be a /urpiu/age of thofe nece{/aries to 
exchange with others for their delicacies and luxuries, whereby our imagin- 
ary or artificial wants would alfo be gratified. Nor am | indifferent 
to a glafs of good wine. I admire and am feldom without it: But itis 
obtained in a way in which America ought only to get it ; by a com- 
merce and exchange of a /urp/ufage of necejfarizs for that delicious 
juice.* 

Should I ever be without fuch furplufage, which has not yet been 
the cafe, for my farm yields abundant corz,1 fhall then only mifs of, 
for a while, what I can always do without. Nor yet are my objec- 
tions carried fo far, but that thofe gentlemen who have the opportu- 
nity, may make wine for their amufement or for family ule, and even 
fhould the humour fo run, for general internal confumption, though 
it were better not carried fo far as this, left we fhould reach to ex- 
porration 

The queftion has been repeatedly afked ; ‘‘ would you have every 
body raife grain?” I have declared it cannot be: a law to that 
purpofe would be as ridiculous as inconfiftent with the various difpo- 
jitions and humours of man. And yet too much cannot be raited. 
Mountains of grain would invite a market. Hufbandmen will in thofe 
matters ever choofe for themfelves, All that I fay is, let not our 
leziflators, or men of inflyence, miflead the people by encouragements 
of any fort to labour in making, for the principal commodities, arti- 
cles of iyxury; but rather difiuade them from it: and let the fat far- 


mer be on his guard, nor part with his ftaff, “ the better commodi- 
ty,’ for vines and worms}. 


* “ Tt is exportation which enrichesa nation: and the exportation of seceffaries is 
preferable to all other.”.—** There can be no famine in the country which raifescorn for 


fupplying ether countries. Faniines were not unfrequent in England, previous to her 
experting corn,” ' 


+ Ic is‘not thitty years fince wheat firft became a confiderable article of exportation 
in Merylaad; nor twenty years fince Virginia firlt attended to it. Its progrefs was 
from tie northward. Before thofe times, adts of the legiflators were not unfrequent 
for prohibiting exportation of Indian corn, from a f{carcity of it at times to anfwer the 
wants of the country; and fo inconfiderable was the quantity of wheat, and it wasfo un- 
ufual to export it, that the prohibitory laws chiefly affected Indian corn, fearcely ever 
touching wheat, as being no object. ‘The people of thofe countries were poor and 
fpiritlefs to what they now are, (1769). Tobacco and Indian corn engrofled the 
whole of the attentions of the planters; who conftantly aimed at making all they 
could of thofe two articles, All manure was applied to their tobacco ground ; not 
a {crap for grafs or grain. ‘Their cattle indeed were numerous ; but, being ufually 
hide-bound for want of food, they made not much dung. In the fpring of the year 
they were apt to loofe their cud; it was called “ a bad diforder,” they could not eat; 
for want of food, many died, Even Indian corn was of but fecondary confideration 
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It is faid, filk would be moftly women’s work. Be it fo: but if 
our wives and daughters were to raife as much filk as would pur- 
chafe a plenty of cloathing and food, the men in general, after a 
while, would undoubtedly become idle, and inditferent to other pro- 
duce, Our lands would be but little, if at all cultivated or improv- 
ed, and the women performing, within a few weeks, the bufinefs of 
raifing worms and filk, would become equally lazy and worthle(s for 
the relt of the year. By degrees, both the men and the women 
would be ignorant of hufbandry and houlewifery. Nor could the filk 
more readily purchafe neceflaries, and all that we fhould want, than 
money would. Suppofe then a bank of guineas open to all the peo- 
B ple of this couutry, with which they fhould évy what at prefent they 
§ labour in the fields to acquire ; can any be at a lofs to conceive the 

wretcheduefs and dependency in which a country of people, fo cir- 

cumftanced, would prefently be plunged ! How totally ignorant, the 
next generation, of agriculture, commerce, and the arts. ‘ The 
riches and fafety of a country confift not alone in the number of its 
inhabitants, but of thofe wed/-empioyed.’’ Look to Spain, to new 

Spain and its rich mines: fee the crawling, ignorant Spaniard! our 

opprefled, neceflitous, and unhappy neighbours ! 

[t is probable that, in another century, filk, with other fine mate- 
rials and manufactured goods, will be articles of commerce from the 
mountains, far from navigation, and not bulky, cheap and heavy arti- 

cles, becaufe of a long land carriage; whilft heavy, grofs, and cheap 
























totobacco. The planters aimed to raife but little, or no mere than what might fuffice 
themfelves, their negroes, and their live ftock : more would interfere with their ftroke 
at tobacco. So would wheat interfere with wine, and wine with whea*. What of Ia- 
dian corn they had to fpare, it was but fometimes, and feldom much, was purchafed 
with .a little rum ; the tobacco by Englifh or Scotch ftores of drygoods; or it was 
fhipped in dribblets to; London on confignment, the planters receiving returns, ac- 
cording to the cunmiog.of their faciors there. But fo much was fold in the country 
to thofe ftores, or rather bartered for family neceflaries, and tao often for luxuries, that 
many planters at the end of the year, had nothing they could call their own, except 
their lands and utenfils of hufbandry, and not always thefe. They were, truly, delv- 
ers, planters for Britain ; always in debt, year over year, hegging indulgence,--- 
cringing for more credit, and humbling themfelves before foreign fa@ors and their 
boys; who, being birds of paflage, had no feelings for the intcrefls of the country ; 
—they rather poifoned the minds of the planters, from behind their counters, with 
principles and opinions inimical to American rights, and the planters’ own intereits, in 
favour ef that people—that parliament, which were to fecond the views of thofe fac- 
tors and of the Britifh merchants, as often as they fhould call for aid, to facilitate their 
defigned advantages over the planters—“ our planters” as they were wont to cal! the 
Americans. It wasa ftriking inflance of wheat being the better commodity, that as 
the cultivation of it advanced amongft us, the demand, and of courfe the price, in- 
creafed. It is alfo to be obferved, that whilft, by the introduction of the culture of 
wheat, as a great article of exportation, the people of the upper counties, and of the 
eaftern fhore of Maryland, were enjoying plenty and a chearful independency, being 
emancipated from the tobacco ftores, thofe of the lower counties who were tobacce- 
planters ftill continued for years cringing mortgagers to the Britifh merchants. Thus, 
as the practice of wheat-raifing travelled fouthward, the people became daily more 
mproved in their fentiments, their manners and their independency. Between tubac- 
co and hemp how great the contratt ! tobacco a luxury; hemp, a necefary in univers 
fal demand ! It is in this, and in every fenfe the planter and politician can confider it, 
H “the better commodity ;”—for private and for public advantage ! 
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articles, will be from the parts ef the country convenient to na- 
Vigation. Grain is too heavy for its price, to bear a coftly, 
diitant land carriage. Letus then, for as yet we have little elfe 
improved than the maritime country, retain our bulky produce of 
neceflaries for tie ttaple of commerce. The more bulky, the better 
for the country exporting it; becaufe it employs more fhips, and a 
more manly labour. WW heat is therefore better than filk, as well as 
for the before meutioned reafons; tobacco, although a luxury, js 
better than the luxury turr; rice better than indigo. 

Veruaps the chie export produce of the maritime country between 
Counecticut and james river, will be wheat and flour ; of Carolina, 
Georgia, and the rloridas, rice; North Carolina, naval ftores ; 
Matiacnufetts and other parts of New-England, fith, cattle, and hor. 
fes; ihe Mitiillippi, lumber, iron, and heinp, in fhips built there, and 
generally fold in toreign countries. 

As to fuccefs in the preient defign of raifing filk, I hope it will fail 
in Pennfylvania as in Carolina, notwithftanding the induttry ufed to 
introduce the country people to lend their attention to it. The peo- 
ple of the Carolinas engaged heartily in it, for enriching themfelves 
in a hurry, by making it tor fale ; but in fourteen years of the career, 
they exported only 251 pounds of raw filk ; and in the fame time, 1742 
to 1755, inclaiive, imported the extravagant quantity of 26781 pounds, 
wrought for apparel; and nearly as much more mixt with worfted 
&c. ihis { take froma ftate of Carolina, publifled in London, in 
1761, which feems to be from the minutes of a governor of that coun- 
try. He makes thi; reflection: “1 cannot help exprefling my fur. 
prife and concern, to find that there are annually imported into this 
province, conliderable quantities of rlander’s lace, the fineft Dutch 
linens, and french cambricks, filk, gold and filver lace, &c. by 
which means we are kept in low circumftances);\ and though it may 
have the appearance of being beneficial to commer¢e for the prefent, 
yet it retards our increafe both in people and*id wealth.* I have 
therefore, always endeavoured to correc and reftrain the vices of 
extravagance and luxury, by my own example; and by my advice, 
to inculcate the neceflity of diligence, induftry, and frugality : Tell- 
ing the peovle that by purfuing thefe maxims, the Dutch from low 
beginnings, became mighty ftates; and by contrary meafures anci- 

_ent Rome fell into infignificance.”’ 

It is faid, in all countries there are {pots of land too poor for any 
ether cultivation than of the vine.+ 1 can only declare, that I know 
of no fuch foil in our America. I believe, there is no foil fuitable to 
the vine that will not produce fome other more neceflary plant, You 


* Along with induftry, we may juftly reckon frugality to be a means of making 4 
nation populous, When people have acquired a tafte for expenfive living, oa will 
not take upon them the charge of a family, till they have acquired a fortune fufhicient 
to maintain it in what they think a genteel manner. While this is the cafe with only 
a few, the evil is inconfiderable : But the fame tafte, for expenfive living, will natu- 
rally fpread to the lower ranks of the community, and produce a general difinclination 
to matrimony. Prici. Led. Mik. 394. 


¢ Land aaturatly poor,but made fruitful by manure and tillage, is meant. 
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hear of countries rocky and poor, which yield delicious wine. hey 
are wine countries; made fo by defpotic influence. ‘ihe employ- 
ment is rivetted on the backs of the miferable inhabitants:—.) want 
bread. There are other countries equally portioned with rocks and 
poverty of foil, in as good climates. ‘1 hofe yield nodelicious wine—no 
wine at all; or none for exportation: but they give the necefiaries of 
life in fome quantity : they have bread! and enjoy tome freedom—C on- 
folation at leaft. The truth is, where, of lands poor and rocky, you can- 
not cultivate above one acre; of better, clear of rocks,youcan cultivate 
an hundred acres. In thefe you fow grain; in the other you are 
confined from fowing enough to yield a futticiency of corn, tor even 
your little family’s fupport. Youthen look for a plant which will 
yield much of fomething from little land. his tomethiag in your 
country has hitherto been the grape. ut the vine, efpecially in 
poor foil, requires manure ; it anfwers not without it: and your a- 
cre in vines requires as much labour and attention as the hundred a- 
cresin corn. If poor land is the beft for grapes, it is fo only with 
the addition of a good manure and the higheft cultivation. Manure 
and cultivate poor ground equally weil, and look for a plant of more 
neceflary ufé ; fuppofe hemp, flax, cotton, &c. 
But why hazard the happinefs and independency of the country by 
introducing the vine culture, in order, niggardly, to difturb the re- 
ofe of a few acres of poor land, when a vait continent teems with 
better ! Thoufands, millions of poor land, lie uncultivated in the beft 
countries of Europe, and of all the world. In the lefs free and hap- 
py countries, even of polifhed Europe, millions of acres of good land, 
very improveable, are equally neglected. If {till, you are determin- 
ed to cultivate the grape for making wine, you will chooie the foil 
beft adaptedtoit. If poor land is the beit, then cultivate it. But 
why wine ?—You want to be doing:—Go then to better lands,— 
there feek the “ better commedity’’—in the better employment! and take 
example by the fufferings of a great nation !* Your tafte teazes you 
to attempt the making wine : —indulge it! But as you will anfwer 
it to the neceflitous hufbandman, hereafter, lead not one mortal to 
delve in an employment only tending to bronze the voluptuous, at fo 
greata hazard. Rather encourage your neighbours to avoid your 
tafte, and be happy at home, amidit a “ plenty of wholfome food and 
decent cloathing,’’ with their placid wives and rofy children; man- 
ufacturing family neceflaries,+ within themfelves, and fparing to 
foreign countries the furplufage of their grain, their woo/ and their 
hemp ;—beft commodities !—effentials of domeftick and national felicity ! 
CRESINUS., 

* France. See before. 

+ Agreat deal might be faid of American manufactured goods, for fale and export- 
ation : but this is beyond the defign of the prefent treatife. For the prefent, it is only 
withed that they may in the firft place be of things the mof? generally u/eful and necefary. 
Arms and ammunition are certainly effential for national defence, ayainit furprize and 
force from enemies abroad, and in fecurfng to us all the neceflaries and comtourts before 
fpoken of ; thercfore, and that we may abound in them, and be prompt in defence of 

our common country, let us give a bounty or other encouragements on exportation of 
thofe articles made withia the ftates of America, until they fhall become common 
articles of exportation. 
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The PruDENT Woman, or the Hiftory of ELVIRA, 


UT a few minutes ago, the breath departed from her mortal 

frame, and Elvira became an inanimate piece of clay. Her 
cuuidren weep around her body, and her hufband exprefles that fenfi- 
bility, which has ever characterized his life. Her relatives will la- 
ment her deceafe, and humanity will long remember her virtues, 
Let me explain, and endeavour juftly to applaud the talents and vir- 
tues of Elvira. She was the daughter of a man who oppofed the tor- 
rent of adverfity, with induftry and fortitude. He ftruggled for his 
family with fuccefs, and experienced from them in his age that affec- 
tion and duty, which enable us to endure the woes of age, with tran- 
quility and refignation. Often did he {natch her, with parental ar- 
dor, trom the bofom of her affectionate mother, and as often was fhe 
reconveyed to that fource of nourifhment and comfort, by maternal 
folicitude, 

As fhe advanced in years, her education was attended to with af- 
fection, under the guidance of reafon. Every degree of inftruction 
was beltowed on her, which the country, in which the was born, 
could afford. Podtlefled of the greateft endowments, her mind antici- 
pated the leflons of her teachers ; and at the age of fifteen, fhe was 
acknowledged to be both béautiful in perfon, and accomplifhed in 
mind. Pride acknowledged her acquifitions, and even envy confefl- 
ed the graces and merits of Elvira. 

But at this period her trials commenced. In the fpace of three 
days the was deprived of both her parents. How calamitous was 
her fituation ! how extreme was her grief! The truly filial heart a- 
lone can entertain an adequate idea of her anguifh. She had attend- 
ed them with folicitude, during their ficknefs, wept over their cof- 
fins with true piety, and {till venerated their memory with the moft 
ardent aifection. She was not then confcious, that the public office 
which was occupied by her father, had hitherto adminiftered fup- 
port tothe family. Without the levity, but with the hopes, 
which are natural to youth, fhe had looked forward to com- 
petency, and occafioually to affluence. From the bofom of an affec- 
tionate mother, fhe had imbibed delicacy ; and on the knee of her fa- 
ther, fhe had been taught to exult in a profpect of wealth. ; 

How diitrefling, for a period, were the feelings of the maiden ! 

s a daughter fhe endured extreme anguifh; and found herfelf ex- 
poted to all the difficulties of a deen dant fituation. No relations 
protfered afliltance ; and, after the fale of her father’s effects, (every 
deduction having been made) her guardian difcovered, that only fif- 
ty pounds remained. He gave her that counfel which was worthy 
of the oifice he had undertaken, aud received her into his houfe. 
So fweet was the difpofition, fo mild was the deportment of Elvira, 
that fhe conciliated the efteem of all with whom fhe converfed. She 
was fully convinced of the narrownets of her circumftances ; and 
therefore founded her expectations on propriety of appearance, do- 
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tility of mind, and rectitude of heart. But thortly fociety was de- 
prived of the amiable confort of her guardian. In her the a fecond 
time loft a tender mother. 

A few weeks after this mournful event her guardian was hurried 
out of exiftence by a fever; but before he expired, he requefted an 
interview. She attended his fummons. After a fhort converfation, 
he fent for Hilario, his nephew. As they fat at his bed-fide, he thus 
addrefled them. ‘“ But a few days ago | regularly made a will, which 
will entitle you to equal fhares of my property. May that property, 
in this inftance, continue undivided.”’ He fearcely had ceafed to 
fpetk, before he expired. His meaning was underftood. After due 
refpect had been paid to his memory, Hilario paid his addrefles to E1- 
vira. She was far from being infenfible to his merit ; and, mindful 
of the laft admonition of her guardian, beftowed her heart and her 
hand according to the dictates of prudence, and the fentiments of love. 

She continued four years to exhibit an illuftrious example of conju- 
gal and maternal affection ; when the world was deprived of her 
virtues. Yet her memory mutt be ever revered, efpecially when we 
recolle&, that fhe was not abject in advertity, nor infolent in profpe- 
rity ; and that fhe, in the moft exemplary manner, difcharged the du- 
ties of the daughter, the wife, the mother, and the chriftian. 
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The PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORY. 
By Crement Brppie. Price 4/6. 


HE editor of this ufeful publication is Marthal for the diftric of 
Pennfylvania, and has lately been engaged in taking a cenfus 
of its inhabitants. There is no room, therefore, to doubt, either 
with refpect to the completenefs, or the accuracy of his Ditectory. 
It is to be hoped that he will meet with encouragement, fufficient to 
enable him to furnifh new editions of the work at fhort periods; he 
will then have an opportunity of introducing fuch corrections and ad- 
ditions, as the frequent removal and rapid increafe of the inhabitants 
may render neceflary. 

The following accurate information fefpecting the city of Philadel- 
phia, will, doubtlefs, be very acceptable to fuch of our readers as 
have not feen this Directory. 

Uni. Asyt. Vol. VI. No. 5. Tt 
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The city of Philadelphia, capital of the ftate of Pennfylvania, and feat of govern- 
ment of the united ftates of North America, lies in lat, 39° 56/ north, and long. 
75° weft from the meridian of London, upon the weflern bank of the river Dels- 
ware, which is here about a mile in breadth, about one hundred and twenty miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean, by the courfe of the bay and river, and about fifty-five 
miles from the fea, in a South-ealtward dire@ion. The Delaware is navigable from 
the fea to the falls of Trenton, about thirty miles above the city, by veflels of confi- 
derable burthen ; and by boats of twenty and thirty tons, and by large rafts in the 
time of frethes, near two hundred miles into the ftate of New-York. 

It was laid eut by William Penn, the firft proprietary and founder of the province, 
in the year 1683, and fettled by a colony from England, @hich arrived in that and 
the preceding years, and was increafed by a conftant and regular influx of forcign- 
ers, to fo great # degree, that in lefs than a century, and within the life time of the 
fir perfon born within it of European parents, it was computed to contain 6,00ce 
houfes and 40,000 inhabitants in the city and fuburbs. 

The ground plot of the city isan oblong fquare, about one mile north and fouth, 
and twe miles eaft and weit, lying in the narroweift part of the iftmus between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about five miles in a right line above their conflu- 
ence. The plane is fo nearly level, except upon the bank of the Delaware, that art 
atid labour were neceflary to dig common fewers and water courfes in many places to 
drain the ftreets. In the beginning of this fettlement it was expedited, that the fronts 
on both rivérs would be firft improved for the convenience of trade and navigation, 
and that the buildings would extend gradually im the rear of each, until they would 
meet and form one town extending from eaft to weft, but experience feon convinced 
the fettlers that the Delaware front was alone fufficient for quays and landing places, 
and that the Schuylkill lay at too great a diftance to form part of the town on its 
banks; whence it followed that the tewn increafed northward and fouthward of the 
original plot, upon the Delaware front, and now occupies a {pace near three miles in 
length, north and fouth, while the buildings im the middle where they are moft ex 
tended, do not reach a mile from the Delaware. 

The city has been twice incorporated, and the limits thereof reftrained te the ob- 
long, originally laid ont by William Penn, without inclyding the nerthern or fouthern 
fuburbs. This plot is interfe&ed by a number of ftreets at right angles with each o- 
ther, nine of which run eaft and weft from Delaware to Schuylkill, and twenty-three 
north and fouth, crofling the firft ac right angles, forming one hundred and eighty- 
four fquares of lots for buildings. ‘The ftreets-running eaft and weft are named (ex 
cept High ftreet near the middle of the city) from the trees found in the country up- 
on the arrival of the colony; Vine, Safflafras, Mulberry, High, Chefnut, Walnut, 
Spruce, Pine and Cedar ftreets, and thofe running north and fouth, from their nu- 
meral order, Front, Second, Third, Fourth, &«. to Broad ftreet, which is midway 
between the two rivers. 

Of thefe, High flreet is roo feet, Broad ftreet 113, Mulberry 60, and all the others 
50 feet wide. Within the improved parts of the city they are paved, im the mid- 
dle with pebble ftones, for carts and carriages, which ufually contains three fifths of 
the whole breadth, and on each fide with bricks for foot paffengers ; between the brick 
and fone pavements, are gutters, paved with brick to carry off the water, and the 
foot-ways are defended from the approach of carriages, by rows of pofts placed with- 
out the gutters, at the diftance.of ro or 12 feet from each other. 

Befides the forementione@ main ftrects, there are many others not opiginally laid 
down in the plot, the moi public of which are Water flreet and Dock treet. Wa- 
ter {treet is 30 fect wide, running below the bank, at the diftance of about 40 feet 
eaftward from and parallel to Front ftreet, extending from the north line of the city 
fouth-ward to the bridge over the dock, which was formerly a draw-bridge, and re- 
tains that name in commor ufc, although it was converted inte a ftone arch above 
thirty years fince; from the bridge it is go feet wide in a right line to Pine ftreet, 
and leaves a row of houfes without yards, on the bank, in its whole length, between 
it and Front {treet ; fouthward of Pine {treet there is an offset of about 80 feet eatt- 
ward, and the ftreet from thence tu Cedar ftreet is 45 feet wide and called Penn ftreet- 
This ftreet, in the originaltplan, was intended only for a cart-way to accommodate the 
wharves and ftores to be erected under the bank, and not to rife more than four feet 
wheve it, fo as to leave the river open te the view from the Weill fide of Front ftrect 5 
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but the inhabitants were foon convinced that the ground on both fireets was too va- 
luable to be kept unimproved, in any degree, merely for the fake of a profpe@, and 
it is now clofeby built with lofty houfes (except a very few vacancies here and there) 
throughout the whole front on both fides, and ¢commodious wharves are extended in- 
to the river, at which the largeft thips that ufe the port, can lie in fafety to difcharge 
and receive their cargoes, and are defended from the ice in winter by the piers, made 
of logs, extending into the river, funk with ftone, and filled with earth, fo as to be c- 
qually firm with the main land. 

Dock ftreet is the only crooked ftreet in the city; beginning at the bridge in Front 
ftreet and catending north-weftward in a ferpentine track, through two fquare., a- 
crofs Second and Walnut ftreets, and terminates at Third ftreet; another branch of 
it extends fouth-weftward acrofs Spruce ftrect, and terminates at Second ftreet. The 
ground occupied by this ftreet, and by an open fpace between it and Spruce ftreet, be- 
low the bridge, was formerly a fwamp, and was given by William Penn to the 
corporation for the ufe of the city; it was intended asa place to dig a bafon and 
docks to fhelter the fhipping, but experience proved that fhips could be defended from 
the ice by the piers extended into the river, and that the dock cauld not be kept clean 
but at an expence far beyond its utility, wherefore it was neglected till it became a 
ouifance offeniive to the {meli and injurious to the health of the inhabitants, and was, 
by act of Afflembly, ordered to be arched over and covered with earth, whereby the 
city has acquired a beautiful ftreet mere than 100 feet in breadth towards the water, 
and not lefs than go feet im the narrowelt part. 

The city was firft incorporated by charter under the great feal of the province, in 
the year 1701: before that period it was called the town of Philadelphia. By this 
charter William Penn nominated he fir® mayor, recorder, aldermen, and common 
councilmen, and granted them, among other privileges and franchifes, that of electing 
others to fupply vacancies, and even to increafe their own number at pleafure ; the 
public grounds were granted to them by the name of the mayer and commonalty of 
the city of Philadelphia, but the commonalty hed no fhare m the government or ef- 
tate of the city, the whole body being felf-clective, and not accountable to the citizens 
in any refpe@. It would be difficult to account for fo extraordinary a charter from 
the wifdom of William Penn, did not tradition inform us, that among the firft fet- 
tlers were aconfiderable number from the city of Briftol in England, whofe charter, 

nted at an early period before the rights of the commonalty were well underftood, 
had been familiarized by habit, which induced them to requeft a fimilar one; a copy 
of the Briftol charter was accerdingly procured, and with little variations adopted. 
It was not long however, before the commonalty began to be diffatisfied with it, and 
to make frequent complaints to the affembly, of the abufes that were practifed under 
it; many of which appear upen the minutes of the houfe. At an early period after 
the charter, the legiflative powers of this corporation were very limited, they could 
mot levy a fhilling by taxes, for any ufe whatever, and could empley the income of the 
city eftates only foe the ufe and embellifhment of the city; wherefore we fee few 
monuments raifed to preferve the memory of that corporation. Although the firft 
men for integrity and abilities to be found in the city, were cleed into the office of 
the body politic, yet fuch is the nature of unlimited power, wot accountable to the 
people, that it will divert the beft men from purpofes, which, before they were in- 
vetted with the power, they would have highly approved. The jealoufy which the 
citizens entertained of the corporation, pervaded the general aflembly of the province, 
and when the lighting, watching, and paving the city, became a defirable abject, the 
reprefentatives of the freemen would not en*~"{t the corporation alone, with the pow- 
er of raifing or expending the money necefla. 7 for thefe pu ofes ; they could not 
however caft fuch a refle@ion on the refpectable characters of which that body was 
compofed, as wholly to vet thefe pewers wh others: they purfued a middle line, 
and conftituted twe feparate bodies by the names of city wardens and ftreet commif- 
fioners, to the former of whom the lighting and watching, and te the latter of 
whom the paving of the ftreets was committed; the mayor or recorder and four of 
the aldermen concurring with each body, in laying the taxes and prefcribing the 
mode of expending them; thus the city legiflation for thefe purpofes became com- 
pounded of two branches, the wardens and commiflioners immediately eleted by the 
people, in the fame manner as their reprelentatives in affembly, conttituted the demce 
raticyand the mayor. and aldermen the ariftgcratic branch. Thefe bodies, thus com- 
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pounded, conducted the bufinefs committed to them, with great harmony, nor is 
there the leait recolleSion of any difagreement between them; the taxes were laid 
with equality, colle¢tcd with moderation, and expended for the real ufe and improve- 
ment of the city ; one complaint only, had foundation, which arofe from the nature 
rather than from any abulc of the powers; the number of wardens aud ftreet com. 
miflioners, was fo great, as at very moderate wages, to render thofe beards too ex- 
venfive. 

’ For the honour of the late corporation, it ought not be omitted, that the mayor’s 
court was always filled with an able lawyer for the recorder, another for the profe- 
cution of criminal offences; and fuch was the ordesly and upright adminiftration of 
juftice in it, that no court in the province or perhaps any other country exceeded it. 

‘Uhe prejudices under which the old corporation laboured, from its original conti- 
tution, were fo ftrong, that upon the revolution, the general aflembly declared by an 
act paffed during their firft feflion, ‘* That the powers and jurifdiction hitherto ex- 
ercifed by the mayor, recorder and aldermen of the city of Philadelphia, were not 
founded on the authority of the people, and are, therefore became null and void.” 
Wherefore by that and feveral fubfequent acts, the powers of the corporation were 
difributed between the fupreme executive council, the city magiltrates, and the war- 
dens and ftreet commiflioners, who exercifed them from the year 1777, to 178p. 
The prejudices which had no foundation as againit corporations in general, but only 
againtt the conftitution of the late corporation of the city, were however fo ftrong, 
that it was with difficulty the people could be prevailed on to fubmit ta a new in- 
corporation of the city. The defects in the adminittration of juttice and governing 
the police of the city at length became fo glaring, that they were feen by all clafigs 
of people, and their minds prepared for an act of incorporation. The general affem- 
bly, in the winter fellions of £789, favouring the wifhes of the citizens, pafled an ad 
intitled an act to incerporate the city of Philadelphia, which with a fupplement paffed 
in 1790, conftitutes the prefent city charter, By thefe acts 

‘The common council confifts of two branches: fifteen aldermen are chofen by the 
freeholders to continye in office for feven years; they chufe a recorder from the citi- 
zens at large for feven years, and a mayor from their own number for one year. 
‘Thirty common council men are chofen by the*yitizens at large, entitled to vote for 
reprefentatives in aflembly, to continue in office for three years; thefe were intended 
to form a balanced government, upon the principle, that the choice by frecholders, 
and for a longer term, would produce a more fele@ body of aldermen, and that the 
citizens at large would chufe characters fitter to reprefent and form the popular 
branch of city goverament Eight aldermen and fixteen common council men form 
a quorum or hoard, to tranfact bufinels, at which the mayor or recorder — 
they fit and deliherate together, but no act is legal, unlefs a majority of the aldermen, 
a majority of the common council men prefent, and the mayor or recorder concur. 

There is not, perhaps, in the world a more liberal plan of city government, every 
clafs of citizens have an opportunity of reprefenting and being reprefented.. . The bo- 
dy is fufficicntly numerous to contain fome of every defcription, and of every fpecies 
of talents and information, neceflary for deliberation and execution, and yet not fo 
large as to be encumbered witltits own weight; it pofleffes the powers of legiflation 
and taxation in all cafes neceffary for the well governing and improving the city, ez- 
cept in contradiction to ats of the general aflembly ; and from the many improve- 
ments already introduced, there is reafon to hupe, that its police will be equal to that 
of any modern city, 

A city court is held by the mayor, recorder, and aldermen four times a year, and 
holde cognifance of all crimes and mifdemeanors committed within the city 

A court of aldermen having cognifance of debts above forty fhillings, and not ex- 
eveding ten pounds, is held every week begining on Monday morning, and fitting by 
adjouraments yutil the bufinels of the week is finifhed. 

Each alderman has feparate cognifance of debts under forty hhillings. 

‘The number of inhabitants within the city and fuburbs (including the diftrist of 
Southwark and the compactly built part of the Northern liberties, which to every 
purpofe but as to their government, are confidered as parts of the city) is found by 
the oc cenfus to be 42,490, and the number of houfes 6,651, and ftores or work- 
fhops 415. 

The houfes for public werfhip are numerous, the principal of which are as fellows ; 
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Of the church of Rome three, of the Proteftant Epifcopal church three, of the peo- 
ple called Quakers five, of the Prefbyteriansof different fects fix, of the Baptifts one, 


‘Ove- of the German Lutherans two, of the German Calvinifts one, of the Moravians one, 
ture of the Methodifts two, of the Univerfalifts one, and of the Hebrews one 
[om The city 1s provided with a number of public and private charitable inftitutions ; 
. eX the principal of which are, the houfe of employment, a large commodious building, 
where the poor of the city and fome adjoining townthips, are fupported, and employ- 
yor’s ed in coarfe manufactures to aid in defraying their expences, under the care of the 
rofe- overfcers and guardians of the poor, who are a corporate body created for this purpofe, 
mn of by an act of aflfembly, with power to lay taxes for its further fupport : 
it. The Pennfylvania hofpital, an inftitution erected at firft partly by the bounty of 
niti- the legiflature, and partly by private fubfcription : its funds, arifing moftly from the 
y an latter fource, are confiderable, and are under the care of twelve manayers, chofen an- 
) ex. nually by contributors to the amount of ten pounds or more, who are incorporated 


by act of aflembly. In this houfe, infane perfons and the friendlefs fick and weund- 
ed, are taken care of and provided with every neceflary and comfort their fituation 
requires, and are attended by fix of the ableft phyficians and furgeons, who are annu- 
ally chofen by the managers, and who chearfully give their time and advice tu the pa- 
tients, for whofe ufe a well furnifhed thop is kept in the houfe, by a fkilful apotheca- : 
ry, who makes up the medicines preicribed : 
The Quakers alms houfe is fupported by that focicty for the ufe of their own poor ; 
it is divided into a number of feparate houfes and rooms, for families or fingle per- 


ning fons who have fallen into decay : moft of them contribute by their induftry towards 
affes their own fupport, but are fupplied with whatever their induftry falls thort of pro- 
fem- curing, by a committee of the fociety, and live more comfortably than many who, in 
rad full health and unhurt by accident, provide for their own fubfiftence: there is a con- 


fiderable garden belonging to this houfe, from which the city is fupplied, at very 
moderate prices, with every kind of medicinal herbs common to the climate : 


the A houfe founded by the late Dr. John Kearfley the elder,for the fupport of twelve 
citi- elderly widows, of the Proteftant Epifcopal communion, in which a number of per- 
year. fons of that defcription, who have feen better days, are very comfortably and decently 
: for provided for : 
nded The difpenfary, a very ufeful inftitution, fupported by voluntary annual fubferip- 
ders, tions ; it is under the care of twelve managers, chofew annually by the fubfcribers, 
: the who choofe phyficians and furgeons to attend the fick and wounded at their own 
ular houfes, and keep a large apothecaries fhop to fupply medicines; each fubfcriber pay- 


ing a guinea annually, has a right to recommend two poor patients at a time, and, to 


des; the honour of the faculty, it is mentioned, that the poor thus recommended, are at- : 
nen, tended gratis, with equal care and tendernefs with thofe who are able to pay them, 
r. and many thoufands have received the benefit of this inftitution, who otherwife would 
very have languifhed, or perhaps, perifhed for want of medical affiftance, and by the quack- 
 bo- ery of pretenders to the healing art : 
cies The humane fociety for recovering perfons fuppofed to be dead, by drowning, ef- - 
t fo tablifhed upon fimilar principles with thofe of the fame name in moft fea-ports in 
tion Europe; it is under the care of twelve magagers, annually chofen by the fubfcribers; 
ex- the phyficians afford their aid to this inftitution gratis, a number of thefe being ap- 
ove- pointed for the purpofe by the managers. 
that Almoft every religious fociety has a fund under proper dire@tion, fome of which 
are incorporated for the relief of the widows and children of their clergy, or other 
and diftreffed members of their communion. 
There are alfo focicties formed for the relief of particular defcriptions of perfons, 
ex- §f with funds raifed by fubfcriptions,orotherwife, for the purpofe, fuch as the fea-captains 
by fociety, the Delaware pilots fociety, feparate focieties for the relief and affliftance of 
emigrants, and other diftreffed perfons, from England, Scotland, Ircland, Germany, 
&c, fome of which are incorporated, fo that there can fearce happen an inftance of in- 
t of . dividual diftrefs, for which a mode of advice, afliftance, or relief is not provided with- 
very (out refort to public begging. 
iby # Seminaries of learning are eftablifhed upon the moft enlarged and liberal principles, 
rk. of which the principal are, 
The univerfity of Pennfylvania, founded and endowed by the legiflature of the 
WS 5 flate. Profefforihips are eftablifhed in’all the liberal arts and fciences, and a com- 
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plete courfe of education may be purfued here, from the firft rudiments of literature, 
to the higheft branches of {cience. 

The college and academy of Philadelphia, founded by charter, between 30 and 
40 years ago, and endowed by genereus fubfcriptions of liberal minded perfons in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, the Weft Indies, and many of the late colonies, now 
united ftates of America. Though this inititution was interrupted in its progrefs 
for feweral years during the late war, yet being re-eitablifhed fince the peace, it has 
rapidly recovered its former ftate of profperity, and to the bench of profeffors has 
lately been added one of common and Federal law, which renders it in reality, though 
not in name, an univerfity. If thefe two inftitutions were confolidated, and the learn- 
ed profeffors properly diftributed into the different chairs of lecturefhips, Pennfylva- 
nia might boaft of a feminary of learning equal to moft in the world. 

Almott every religious fociety have one er more fchools under their immediate 
direGtien, for the education of their own youth of both fexes, as well of the rich, 
who are able to pay, as of the poor, who are taught and provided with books 
and ftationary gratis; befides which, there are a number of private fchools un- 
der the direciion of mafters and miftrefles; independent of any public body; and 
there are feveral private academies for the inftruction of young ladies in all the 
branches of polite literature, fuitable to the fex: a particular defcription of thefe, 
would be too lengthy for the prefent publication ; let it fuffice, that there is no indi- 
vidual, whofe parents or guardians, matters or miftreffes will take the trouble to ap- 
ply, but will be admitted into fome one of thefe fchools, and if they are unable to 
pay, will be taught gratis; it ought not to be omitted, that there is a fchvol for the 
Africans of every fhade or colour, kept under the care and at the expence of the Qua- 
kers, into which are admitted gratis, flaves as well as free perfons of whatever age 
of both fexes, and taught reading, writing, arithmetic, knitting, fewing and other 
ufeful female accomplifhments; this {chool was originally inftituted by private fub- 
fcriptions of the fociety, with a view to prepare that degraded race for a better fitua- 
tion in civil life; but the will of the late Anthony Benez-t, of benevolent memory, 
a confiderable donation from the fociety in England, and fome other charitable devi- 
fes, have provided funds adequate to its future fupport, and it will no longer be bur- 
thenfome to individuals, 

Sunday fchools for the inftrution of children who would otherwife {pend that day 
in idlenefs or mifchief, have lately been inftituted, and it is to be hoped will tend to 
amend the morals and conduét of the rifing generation. 

The publick library of Philadelphia isa moft ufeful inftitution ; it contains near 
ten thoufand volumes, well feleéted, for the information and improvement of ai 
ranks of the citizens; they are depofited in an elegant building lately ereSted, in a 
modern ftile, and are acceffable every day in the week, except Sunday. Here the 
man of learning may confult the works of the remoteft ages, and trace hiftorics, arts 
and fciences from their infancy to this prefent ftate of improvement ; and the mecha- 
nic, the labourer, the ftudent or apprentice may be fupplied with books to improve 
their minds or amufe them in their vacant hours at home, The company confifts of 
fome hundreds of parts incorporated by charter, who pay ten fhillings annually 
for the purchafe of new books and defraying incidental expence ; twelve direétors are 
annually chofen, who manage the concerns of the company and keep a correfpondence 
with Europe, from whence they are regularly fupplicd with mew publications of re- 
putation and merit. 

The corporation have lately ordered the ftreets, lanes, and alleys to be marked at 
every interfefion with each other, and the houfes to be numbered. 

The city within a few years paft has experienced a very remarkable revolution in 
refpe& to the healthinefs of its inhabitants ; the bill of mortality proves that the 
number of deaths has confiderably decreafed fince the year 1783, notwithftanding the 
great increafe of its population ; this change in favour of health and life, is afcribed 
by phyficians to the co-operation of the folk wing caufes. 1ft. The arching the dock, 
whereby a very noxiousand offenfive nuifance wasremoved. ad. The cultivation of the 
lots adjoining and partly furrounding the city, whereby another extenfive fource of 
putrid exhalations is dried up. 3dly. An increafed care in cleanfing the ftreets. 4thly. 
An increafe of horticulture, and confequently greater confumption of vegetable ali- 
ments. sthly. . The inftitution of the difpenfary, which has extended medical aid 
to many hundreds in a year, who cither perjhed for want of it, or were facrificed by 
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qnacks. 6thly. The more improved flate of phyfic, whence feveral difeafes former- 
ly fatal in mott inftances are better underflood and treated, and therefore more gene- 
rally cured. And 7thly. From a general diffufion of knowledge among all clatles of 
people from our libraries, our numerous focieties, monthly, weekly, and daily pub- 
lications, whence the people at large are better acquainted than formeriy with the 
means of prefesving their health, as may be exempiified in one imitance: there was 
bat one death laft fummer from drinking cold water, whereas fome ycars ago twenty 
has not been an uncommon namber from this finule cause. 

To the Directory are annexed complete abltracts of the impoft, 
tonmage, and excife duties; a lift of the officers of the federal and 
fate governments, &c, Ac, Kc. 
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INAUGURAL DISSERTATIONS, /ubmit- 
ted to the examination of the Provoft, Truftees, and 
Medical Profejjors of the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, on the 12th. 
May, 1791. 


N both the medical fchools of Philadelphia, it is required that a 

candidate, for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, fhall publith 
and defend a thefis, either in the Latin or Englith language, on fome 
medical fubject. The gentlemen whofe Inaugural Diflertations are 
now before us, availing themfelves of this privilege of option with 
refpect to language, have all written in that of their country. 

We would fubmit it to the confideration of the gentlemen who fu- 
perintend our medical fchools, whether the rule which requires e- 
very candidate, for the higheft honours in medicine, to pvb/i/ha thefis, 
might not be abolifhed, with advantage. The great objection to 
this rule is, that it obliges many to become authors, who are but 
badly qualified for the talk; who would gladly be exempted from it, 
both from a diffidence of their abilities, and becaufe of the unnecef- 
fary expence ; and who, at a more mature age, have frequently caufe 
to be afhamed of thofe juvenile performances. Experience fhows 
that the productions of fuch unfledged authors are not generally re- 
putable to themfelves, nor to the medical profeflors by whom the pub- 
lication of them is, in fome degree, fanctioned. We do not know 
why thefes fhould be required, as tefts of merit, in Medicine, and 
be difpenfed with in the Arts.—At any rate, might not every defira- 
ble purpofe be fully anfwered, by merely requiring that a thefis, in 
manifeript, fhould be fubmitted for examination, by each candidate ; 
Jeaving it with the medical faculty, or the candidate himfelt, to de- 
termine whether the Liflertation were worthy of being communicat- 
edtothe world. But we are encroaching ona province that is not 
ours We fhall proceed, therefore, to give a concife account of the 
feveral thefes, beginning with 
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I. 4n INAUCURAL DISSERTATION on UNIversay 
Dropsy; dy Extyan Perkins, A. B. of Connecticur, 


THE want of a due attention to our native language is a great 
defect in the fyftem of education eftablithed in moft of our feminaries 
of learning. So numerous are the inaccuracies in this performance, 
that, in point of language, it is beneath criticifm ;—and yet the au- 
thor appears to have obtained a degree in the Arts, in one of our 
colleges.— 

He fully adopts the theory of Dr. Brown, though he differs from 
him cenfiderably in the method of cure., The effects a preconceived 
hypothefis is capable of producing, on a vigourous mind, in deltroy- 
ing its perception of the moft obvious truths, and in making every 
admitted fact bend to a favourite opinion, was never more ftrikingly 
exemplified than in the Brunonian fy{tem of medicine, which, on ac- 
count of its fimplicity, and the apparent harmony of its feveral parts, 
is well calculated to fafcinate the youthful mind; but although it af- 
fords many ufeful hints, to the judicious practitioner, we cannot but 
confider it as pregnant with danger, in the hands of the inexperienced 
ftudent.— 

That felf-importance, contemptuous treatment of the moft refpec- 
table medical characters, and dogmatic manner, which fo eminently 
characterize the writings of Dr. Brown, feemto have, almoft uni- 
formly, defcended to the advocates of his fy{tem.—Of thofe qualities 
our author certainly poflefles an ample fhare. 

Not having been a pupil of Dr. Rufh, if he attended any of his 
lectures it muft have been by particular invitation ; he is therefore 
very cenfurable for having taken the liberty to publifh what he calls 
Dr. Rufh’s proximate caufe of dropfy, merely that he might have 
an opportunity of difplaying his own ingenuity and abilities in refut- 
ing it. But it appears that in this he has been guilty of a grofs mif- 
reprefentation, which he has been under the mortifying neceffity of 
acknowledging, in a manufcript note, fubjoined to his table of erra- 
ta. 


Il. On the CuemMicar Prorerties of ATMOSPHERIC AIR; 
by Wittitam R. Cozens, of New-Jerszy.* 


THIS Differtation, excepting the introductory and conclud- 
ing paragraphs, appears to be a copy of an excellent eflay on air, by 
Dr. Elmer of New-Jerfey, inferted in the Columbian Magazine for 
December 1788 ; the chemical terms being changed, fo as to accom- 
modate them to the modern phrafeology of the French chemitts. 
Mr. Cozens, however, has perfectly contormed to the ufual practice 
on thefe occafions ; the evidence of the candidates’ acquirements, 
generally termed the/es, confifting almoft always in a tranfeript, of 
compilation, from previous writers. 


gv A Differtation, on Cholera Morbus, much more ingenious than either of the 
above, remains to be taken notice of in our next. 
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FOR THE 


UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Lines /acred to the memory of the Hon 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON 


( Written immedi itely after retur ning from 


Esq. 
the interment of bis remains.) 


4 ' J IT! Science! Induftry! your pow- 
ers how vain! 


Since here the reliques of the man re- 


main, 

(Ah! ftopt too early in his honoured 
courfe ') 

Who gave to humour truth, to reafon 
force. 


In him the Patriot’s virtues fully fhone ; 
He made, Humanity ! thy caufe his own; 
Verfed in true learning, and adorned 
with tafte, 
Alike the clofet and the bench he grac- 
ed, 
Made many a heart with valour’s fire, to 
glow, 
And bade the ftream of juftice mildly 
flow. 
Whilft the long train the folemn bier 
attends, 
Pleafed, we behold that virtue itill has 
friends , 
And truift, that all this ufeful truth hall 
hoard, 
The men who live refpected, die de- 
plored 
Scarce to one* fage our tribute has 
been paid, 
Ere to the grave another is conveyed. 
One full of years expired; revered, be- 
loved ; 
The other, ah! toc early is removed. 
Yet in our bofoms his deferts fhall bloom, 
And wit and wifdom vifit oft his tomb. 
Ere& the buft to learning and to 
worth ; 
And, genius, cal! thy various talents forth 
The man to praife who venerated thee ; 
Prized by the good, and honoured by the 
free. 
Erect the buft ! 
vail? 





but what will that a- 


© Defor Franklin. 
Uni. Asvz. Vol. VI. No. §. 
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Envy and folly thall in vain affail 


‘That name, thofe talents, which fuperior 





rife, 
And, having earth adorned, now grace 
tl ec ikies. 
Yet let the butt be raifed and fculp- 
ture’s art 


Due tribute, fcience, to thy fon impart. 
Youth on the trophy thal! with rapture 
gaze 


Soaring to virtue on the wings of praife. 
Painting ! exert thy imitative powers ; 
Difplay the fage reclined in learnin 
bowe rs: 
hou mournful mufe! (fince hufhed is 
humour’s vein) 
Pour thy fad plaint in elegiac ftrain. 
And be this truth upon his marble writ-+ 
¢ fhone in virtue, /cience, tafle, and wit. 
Hi tue, feienct, tale, and wit 


E. 


gs 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
An ELEGY, inferibed to the memory of 
the Hon. Junoce Horxkinson— 


L. L. D. Se, Se, Ge. 


gay NK not the rich, the haughty, 
or the gay 

Claim from my mufe the elegiac lay; 

Flattered by mean dependents, let the 
proud, 

At leaf in fancy, tower above the crowd: 

Uncenfured by my verfe, let wealth af- 
pire 

At pomp, or to his hoarded gold retire ; 

And let the gay ftill glitter at the ball ; 

Term laughter wit, and learning dulnefs 





call. 
A different fubje@ now my verfe de- 
mands, 
And to my mind the fcene of woe ex- 
pands 
A Sage expired /——Philofophy who 
knew ; 


Philofophy who wifely practifed too ; 

And thoufands to his talents bac fub- 
mit ;—— 

With Plato’s judgment, and with Lu- 
cian’s wit. 


Uu 


‘ 
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A Sage expired ! 
ced in youth 
Law through its windings till he grafped 
bright truth. 
Firm, as a patriot ; asa judge, revered ; 
‘The worthy honoured him ; th'unworthy 
feared. 
How often have his accents charmed our 
ears, 
Sweet as the mufick of the heavenly 
{pheres! 
A Sage expired! 
rizhts of man, 
And blended nature’s claims with wif- 
dom’s plan. 
The fleady foe of tyranny confefled, 
He by true wit licentioufnefs fupprefled 
His happy hand that engine ftill obeyed, 
By which the flames of party were al- 
layed. 
A Saye expired! 
woes of life; 
Reproved the child, the hufband, and the 
wife; 
Yet with fuch art and gentlenefs re- 
roved, 
That, though fome feared his pen, the 
man was loved. 
True to humanity, to friendhhip true, 
Life’s paths he trod, with honour ftillin 
view ; 
Honour he gained——but ah! the real 
fage, 
Whofe mind was formed with folly to 
engage, 
Morals to guide, and precepts to fupply, 
No bleflings now expe&s——~beneath 
the iky. 
Yet fhall his {pirit to that power afcend, 
Whofe cawfe he ever gloried to defend. 
What knowledge was withheld from 
him, whofe mind 
For univerfal {cience was defigned ? 
le charmed the eye, and dignified the 
heart, 
Blending the limnift’s with the poet’s art. 
Fancy was ever prefent.to his mind ; 
Whilf truth, wit, muiic, every thought 
refined. 
Be harmony dis meed, whofe merits 
claim 
From worldly harmony a lafling fame. 
Aud be this line upon his tomb-ftene 
writ --— 
The friend of virtue—and the friend of wit. 
How fhort the date to human worth 
allowed !— 
Death interpofes his tremendous cloud ; 
$n tches the maw of merit from our eyes; 
We mourn in darknefs; de afcends the 
fkies. 


who boldly tra- 


who prized the 


who weighed the 
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Vet thall his virtues Nill our hearts di- 
rect 
Genius to prize, and fcience to refped ; 
Arts to advance—Thus bleflings thall be 
found, 
And thus the name of 


nowned ! 


Hophinfoa re- 


W. 
Philadelpbia. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


SINCERITY; An Ok; 
OM E !——in thy flowing locks and 


artlefs drefs, 

More beauteous than the poet Venus 
fhews ; 

Thy genuine feelings let thy tongue ex- 
prefs, 

Since candour in thy bofom ever glows ; 

Come ! and in open day affert thy 
right 

Man to reform, to polifh, and delight. 


She comes !———a blaze of glory decks 
the feene ; 

Congenial virtues on her fteps attend ; 

Graceful her form, her countenance fe- 
rene ; 

Her great defign our morals to amend : 

On truth’s mild brows the fixes honour’s 
crown, 

Whilft vice and folly tremble at her 
frown. 


Falfehood retires, his pallid checks declare 

The deep remorfe which preys upon his 
heart; 

The gentle foother of the good and fair 

Tears from his brow the infidious mafk 
of art. 

That rage is fhewn, which lurked with- 
in his breatt, 

And the detefted montfter ftands confefs’d. 

Ah! whence that fhriek? It vibrates 
on my ear, 

Mere loudly than the thunder’s awful 
eal 

But inn my bofom is reliew’d from fear, 

Since fcandal is in turn cémpell'd to feel 

Grief and diftrefs ——She feems to fink to 
hell, 

There with congenial fiends condemned 
to dwell. 


Merit fteps forth ; his ready hand is 
grafped, 

By the ntild dame, who fondly owns her 
heir ; 








ind 





/ 


Religion in her ftri& embrace is clafped, 

And in her fmiles each art and fcience 
thare. 

Genius appears, in native radiance bright, 

Hypils the bleft power, and mingles light 
with light. 


Guide of my youth, to thee I ever bow'd; 

Whate’er my follies, ftill I own’d thy 
fway : 

I fcorned the mean, infidious, flattering 
crowd; 

Intent to thee my pureft vows to pay. 

Sincerity ! fill o’er my breait prefide ; 

My boaft on ecarth!—to heaven, I truft, 
my guide ! 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The Suites of COMPLACENCY; 
A New Song. 
Addrefed to CLARA, 
a thy face fince complacency ever 


fhould fhine, 
Why wilt thou, fair Clara, thofe beauties 


refign, 

Which {pring from contentment devoid 
of all art, 

And prove that true happinefs flows from 
the heart ? 

Tolaugh, or to {necer, without meaning or 
fenfe, 

No proof of good humour to worth can 
difpenfe ; 

But to her we true merit, and wifdom af- 
fign, 

Qn whole features the /miles of complacency 
fhine. 


To Chloe, the giggler, no praife we allow; 
To haughty Olivia we diftantly bow ; 
No hufband true happinefs ever yet 


knew, 

Who blifs could expe& from a flirt ora 
fhrew. 

Leud laughter we fcorn, and the fcold we 
deteft ; 

True pleafure can only proceed from the 
breaft. 

Thus virtue and wifdom in her muf 
combine, 

On whofe features the /miles of complacency 
fhine. 


Be this admonition imprefs’d on your 
heart ; 
That beautiful nature is priz’d more than 


art; 
That pride’s haughty frown will deform 
every grace, 
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And turn to a Gorgon’s a Venus’s face. 

An elegant thape and an air we may 
praue ; 

But on the fair idol we tranfiently gaze, 

Unlefs, whilft her heart truth and virtue 
refine, 

On her features the /miles of complacency 
fhine. L. 


oC 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM 


HOPE, or the Dv inc CurtisTian; 
a@Pocem. 


( Written under the apprebenjion of approach- 
ing di olution ) 


EATH! let me hail thy folemn, 
fure apprvach, 
The herfe preferring to the glittering 
coach ! 
Pomp, pride, and vanity new thrown a- 
lide, 
Thou grave! receive the wretch to woes 
a.tied. 
Long have I calmly withed from thee re- 
lief ; 
For thou alone canft hufh the ftorm of 
icf ; 
And, when the awful conflict thall be 
ocr, 
The folid temper of my mind reftore; 
Reftrain ambition, conquer every care, 
And chafe thofe evils, of which man is 
heir. 
Begone, ye pailions! whom j long o- 
beyed ; 
In friendthip’s garb fuch fyrens are are 
rayed : 
They caufe the heart with fhort delight 
to glow, 
But lead usto th’abyfs of thame and woe, 
Come then! mild charity, thou child 
of Heaven! 
And, fince 1 hope my faults may be for- 
given, 
Let me deferve thy bleflings to receive, 
My friends to value, and my foes forgive. 
Lif: ! as thy ifthmus awfully I fee, 
Here death appears, and there eternity, 
Therefore to death my hody I refign, 
Convinced, eternity is furely mine 
But what! or where !—Eternal Parent! 





hear 

My humble voice, and view each trick- 
ling tear ! 

Hurried by youth and paffion, | have 
bowed 


To follies, which my reafon difavowed. 
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Duties cohtemned, which lead to Diifs a- 
bove, 

And flighted oft—too eft—thy proffered 
hove. 

Yet, whilit I now each vice and folly own, 

May | not hope to view thy glorious 
throne ? 

There my mind’s tumul!ts fhall be hufhed 
tore, 

As I repofe on Chrift’s all-gracious bre att. 

Deoth! chy fad, folenin fummons 

Intent to tread the dark, the dreary 

J foilow thee, and view the glorious ikies; 

Angels, throu gh nature flying, checr my 

cs 
Cele! ral a" charms from pole to pole, 
Ani heaven 1s ready to vecaien my foul, 
Racked by corporeal ills and mental 

care, 

For everlafting bleflings I prepare ; 

And let this folemn with mankind revere: 

Though ftrong their paflions, be their 
heart; fincere ! 


Philad. ipbia. 
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wav; 


To th EvitTor of the UNIVERSAL 


ASYLUM, 


SiR, 
THE following elegy was written a 


few days after the account of the death of 


So that 
did not borrow from 
yarlands, which have 
been fo plenrifully and meritorioufly 
firewed overthe tomb of the amiable 
Warren, 


mi it cek brates 
cacomiaft 


of the cvpref 


he ro wei 


the young 


the 


any 


Yours, &c. 
LAURA. 


To the Memory of GENERAL WasRREN, 
who fell at the battle of BuNxkew’s Hitt, 
*fune 24th. 1776. 


( By a young Lady.) 


} E’s gone! great Warren’s foul from 
earth is fled ! 


Warren, alas! is numbered with the dead ! 

That breaft where every patriot virtue 
glowed ; 

That form where nature every grace be- 
(lowed ; 

That tongue which bade in Freedom’s 
caufe combine 

Truth, learning, fenfe, and eloquence divine ; 

That healing hand which raifedthe droop- 
ins head, 


And led pale ficknefs from her pallid bed,* 


Are now no more. 
fire, 

On liberty’s exalted forine expire ! 

While th. great ipirit that informed pe 
whole, 

Warmed every feature, from the aive 
foul 

Mounts, midft the flame, 
tive heaven, 

Where pureft plaudits to his deeds are 
pive n. 

Methinks I fee the folemn pomp afcend; 

See every patrio foul his fhade attend : 

immortal Hambden leads the awful band; 

And near him Ruleigh. Ruffel, Sidney, ftand. 

With him each Roman, every Greek, whole 
name 

Glows high recorded in the lifts of fame, 

Round Mur. en prefs, and hail, with glad 
applaufe, 

This early martyr in fair Freedom's caufe, 

With generous hafte the laurel round they 
twine, 

And on his brow they bind the wreath 
divine 

Oh—glorious fate! 
gloomy grave 

Throw wide the gates of triumph to the 
brave ! 

Sure, God-like Warren, on thy natal hour 

Some ftar propitious fhed its brightck 
power! 

By nature’s hand, by tafte and genius 
formed, 

Thy generous breaft with radiant virtue 
warmed, 

Thy mind endued with fenfe, thy air with 
grace, 

And thy bright virtues glowing on thy 
face, 

Grave wifdom marked thee as her favour- 
ite child; 

Andonthy youth indulgent fcience fmil’d: 

Well pleafed, the led thee to her facred 
bower, 

And to thy hands configned the healing 
power. 

While ever watchful for thy country’s 

weal, 

No arts could warp, no danger damp thy 
zeal, 

Thy grateful country, to thy merits juft, 

To thee committed an important trutt. 

Fqual in all, in al! alike you fhined,—— 

The patriot, friend, and counfellor combined. 

Heaven faw thy virtues to perfection 
foar, 

Till nature failed, and earth could bear 
no more; 


All, wrapt in facred 


to its own na- 


which bids the 


* General Warren bad been a phyfician. 
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Approving faw, and burft the bounds of 
clay, 
Which barred thy paflage to the realms of 
day ; 
And, that c’en death might to thy fame 
conipire, 
Bade thee on freedom’s flaming frine ex- 
ire-—— 
Allowed thee once to mingle in the ftrife; 
‘That thou might'it give thy country ¢’en 
thy life ; 
Bad liberty and Lonour guard thy grave, 
And countieis numbers for thy mourners 
ave. 
And dare we then thy facred triumph 
mourn, 
Or with the tear of grief bedew thy urn? 
Wluftrious fhade! forgtve the itream of 





woe 
Tears not for thee but for our country 
flow : 
We weep our lofs; we mourn our hero 
one ; 


We mourn thy God-like deeds, hecaufe 
thou’rt flown. 

But oh, from yon bright realm, vouch{afe 
to bend 

On us thy looks, and to our fate attend! 

Thy country’s guardian-angel deign to 
prove, 

And watch around us with thy wonted 
love : 

Thy (pirit o’er our councils fill prefide ; 

Thy light direct us, and thy yenius guide. 

Oh! let that fpirit glow in every breatt, 

And be each virtue on their hearts im- 
preft ! 

So fhalt thou not alone in glory fland, 

But future Warrens thall protect our 
land 

A great, united, and illuftrious band. 


SYLVIA. 





Philadelphia. 1775+ 


Henry; or, the HErmir. 


BSCURE, and lonely, in a wood 
A rev’rend Hermit grew ; 
Retir’d from all the cares ef life, 
Mankind full well he knew. 


His hoary head, }'s lengthea’d beard, 
Befpoke a ripen’d age ; 

Around him throng’d the eager crowd, 
To Jearn inftruction fage. 


He pitied, wept with each that came, 
And each full well he warn’d; 

The precepts which his lips difpertt, 

His holy life adorn’d. 
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Scarce had the fun the eaft bedeckt, 
‘To give mankind his aid, 

When ‘fore hr holpitable door 
Appear’d a lovely maid. 


“ Hail, aged, venerable Sire !” 


Ihe biufhing fair-one faid, 
“ Welcome, reply’d the rev’rend man, 
“To Alem’s peaceful thed, 


Where meck-cy’d innocence refides, 
With all her heav’n-born train; 

Where fweet contentment ever dwells, 
Nor thirtts for worldly ain, 


Miftaken mortals vainly {trive 
lo find in riches eafe ; 

Amid his heaps, the mifer’s peor, 
Without content to pleaie. 


Can they fecure the joys of health, 
Or purchafe future blifs ; 

Or the tharp itings of confcience heal, 
For actions done amifs? 


The all-corroding tooth of time 
The worldling’s gold deltruys; 

But virtue is its own reward, 
And endlefs are its joys. 


When guiit the burden’d foul o’ercafts, 
Within the confcious breaft 

The mind its own tribunal rears; 
And confcience is its teit 


Pierc'd by refteCtion, foon it bleeds, 
And crimion ftains the face ; 

No other witnels does it need, 
But pleads irs own diigrace.” 
Here ceas’d the fage—and here began 

Ihe maid, with care opprett ; _ 
Her eye the trickling tear affati'd 
For forrow lieav'd her breaft. 


“ My father lives full many a mile 
A fordia man 1s he ; 

But Henry was a gen’rous youth, 
Who paid his court to me. 


He could not boaft of wealth or fame, 
Or anceitors renown’d ; 

For greater virtucs, better worth, 

Within his heart were found. 





My parent faw; with flern command, 
He {purn’d him from his door ; 

EB’er fiuce, forlorn, alone I’ve roam’d, 
And now thy aid implore,’’ 


“ Behold thy long-loft Heary here,” 
Phe raptur’d hermit cry’d : 

The fudden joy o’ercame the fair— 

She fainted, drooped, and died. 
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CON TEN T:--A PASTORAL. 


By Mr. CUNNINGHA M., 
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We fat ourfelves down toa cooling repaft ; 
Frefh fruits—and fhe culled me the bef: 

While, thrown from my guard by fome 

lances fh) caft, 

Love flyly tlole into my breaft. 

I told my foft withes, the fweetly replied ; 
(Ye virgins her voice was divine !) 

I’ve rich ones rejected, and great ones de- 

nied, 
But take me fond fhepherd—I’m thine. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


DEFAMATION; An Ode. 


ENCE, to a gloomy manfion, mon- 

| ! fly: 
jeer fly ; 

And from dor prefence free the troubled 


To heil, thy mative clime, repair ; 
Difperfe thy fatal venom there ; 
There bid the fiends in feenes of wrath 
engage, 
To {candal adding {candal, rage to rage. 


Wrath in thine eyes, and fury in thy 
breatt, 
How many droop on earth, by thee op- 
preffed ! 
Pride, prompt thy influence to obey, 
-Mifleads the grave, the learned, and 
gay: . 
Thy handmaids, vice and ignorance, at- 
tend $ 
And every human frailty is thy friend. 





does wifdom from the world due homage 
claim ? 

That wiidom’ tis thy obje& to defame. 

With hawghty look aud fcowling eye, 

Tho’ filent, truth thou dar’ft defy; 
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Her air was fo modeft, her afpe& fo 


meek ! 

So fimple, yet fweet were her charms, 

I kiffed the ripe rofes that glowed on her 
cheek. 

And locked the loved maidin my arms. 


Now jocund together we tend a few theep; 


And if by yon prattler the ftream, 


Reclined on her bofon, I fink into fleep, 


Her image ftill foftens my dream. 


Together we range o’er the flow rifing hills, 
Delighted with paftoral views, 

Or refit on the rock whence the ftreamlet diftils, 

And point out new themes to my mufe. 

To pomp or proud titles the ne'er did afpire, 
The damfel's of humble defcent; 

The cottager, Peace, is well known for her fire, 
And thepherds have named her CON TENT. 


i 


And fpread the dark infidious hint a- 
broad, 

E’en inthe fraudful fmile, and fcornful 
nod. 


Is beauty, graced by chaftity, admired? 
‘Thy cruel mind, with double fury fired, 
‘Vhat chaftity dooms to difgrace, 
And blafts the faireft form and face. 
Bees treafure all the fragrance of the 
{pring, 
Ufeful and active, though at times they 
fting ; 


But thou, alas! no fweets canft e’er colle; 
And, if thou feem’ft fome beings to re- 
{pect, 
*Tis tet by contraft to expofe, 
In vivid colours, friends or foes. 
To malice as thy vows thoudareft addrefs, 
Prompt are thy thoughts, thy words, thy 
pen, and pres. 
Thus defamation, we derive from thee 
All that may hurt the virtueus, fair, and 
free 
Compelled vile faction to obey, 
Juftice and order dread thy {way 5 
And e’en religion, from her awful throne 
Caft down, beneath thy fatal fangs may 
groan. E. 
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The CHRONICLE. 
CONGRESS of the U NET DD ST At So 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of the Proceedings of CONGRESS 
during their TuirD Session, commencing on the Oth. December, 1790, 
in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from page 262.) 


HE report of the fecretary of the treafury, on the fubjec of raifing a revenue 

from the ufe of diftilled fpirits, was accompanied by another, in which he re- 

co mmended the eftablifhment of a national bank. Convinced that an inftitution of this 

kind would conduce very much to the fuccefsful adminiftration of the finances, and 

would be extremely ferviceable in the operations connected with the public credit, he 

had, he faid, turned his attention to the devifing of fuch a plan of a public bank, as 
would be entitled to the confidence, and ve to the exigencies of the public. 

In deference to the public opinion, the ultimate arbiter of every mealure of govern- 
ment, he thought that, previoufly to a detail of his plan, a few preliminary obfervations 
on the general fubje&t of banks, might nee be improper ; though the fuperior wifdom 
of thofe to whom they were immediately addrefled, might render fuch obfervations 
fuperfluous, fo far as they related to them. 

He'then proceeded to obferve, that banks had been eftablifhed and patronized a- 
mong the principal and moft enlightened commercial nations—In Italy, Germany, 
Holland, England, France, and the united ftates; andthaot their utility was unani- 
moufly acknowledged, both by theorifts and mew of bufine(s,in thofe countries where 
their effe&s had been long experienced. They had rendered important aid to 
trade and induftry ; and afforded effential fupport to government, in the moft dan- 
gerous and diftrefling emergencies. Of this we had ttriking and recent examples in 
our own country.— Yer, notwithitanding this two-fold evidence, doubts, jcaloufies, 
and prejudices had been entertained refpeCling them ; and, though experience was 
daily leffening thefe, there were ftill fome by whom they had not oe renounced. 
To place the fubje¢t in a juft point of view, he therefore entreated the indulgence of 
the houfe to a brief comparifon of the advantages, with the difadvant ages, real or 


fuppofed, of fuch inftitutions. 


The following he ftated to be among the principal advantages of a Bank. 


I. “ The augmentation of the’ productive or active capital of a country.”’ Gold 
and filver, when employed as the mere inftruments of exchange, had been juftly de- 
nominated dead ftock ; but when depofited in banks, they become the batis of a pa- 
per circulation, which taking their place, and becoming the reprefentatives of their 
value, they then acquire life, or, in other words, an active or produc'ivequality. To 
illuftrate this, he obferved that money depofited in a merchant’s cheit, while he 
waited for a favourable opportunity of employing it, produced nothing ; but that if 
depofited in a bank, or invefted in the ftock of a bank, it yielded a profit during this 
interval ; to others, if he be a depofitor, or to himfelf, if he be a ftockholder : and 
when any obje& of fpeculation offers, the depofitor has only ta withdraw his money, 
or the ftockholder to fell his ftock, or obtain a loanfrom the bank. Money depofir- 
ed or invefted in a bank is a fund upon which loans to a larger amount can be obtain- 
ed. It was, he obferved, a well eftablifhed fat, that the amount of paper circulated 
by a bank in good credit might be much greater than its capital in gold and filver— 
and that many circumftances concurred to produce this effect.  Firfl.—Notes iffued 
by the bank were generally received as cafh; and, from the confidence of the public, 
inthe credit of the bank, obtained a circulation, for a confiderable length of time. 
Secondly. — Loans “ ade by a bank were fcldom in cath, or even notes. The berrower 
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frequently transferred the credit he had obtained, by giving a check or order ; and 
this again underwent a varicty of fimilar transfers, the credit circulating from 
hand co hand, and performing, in every ftage, the office of money, till extinguith. 
ed by a difcount, with fome perfon who had a payment to make to the banl, 
Thirdly.—Large {ums of money, he faid, were always depofited in the bank, be- 
fides its Rock ; and thefe, though liable to be withdrawn at any moment, were 
found, by experience, to change proprietors fo frequently, without being withdrawn, 
and when drawn, were fu {peedily replaced, that they might juftly be called an effea- 
ive fund, which, added to the ftock, enabled the bank toe .tend its loans, and to dif. 
charge any occafional demands for coin, in confequence of the returns of its notes,— 
This ability, however, to circulate more than the actual ftock, muft be preceded by a 
firm eftablithment of confidence ; to acquire which, upon rational grounds, the excefs 
of circulation in queftion, mutt be bottomed on good fecurity, of fome kind er other. 
In the plan he was about to propofe, it was intended to add to the capital in coin, an 
auxiliary capital of a different nature, which would at once anfwer the purpofe of a 
complcte fecurity, and detine the extent of the engagements of the bank. 

Thus a yiven fum of bank paper and credit had been found to anfwer the purpofes 
of trade and induftry, as effectually as an equal fum in gold and filver ; fo that by 
enlarging the mea.s of fuccefsfully profecuting induftriows and commercial enter- 

ize, banks were nurferies of national wealth This advantageous confequence of 

ks was not only clearly deducible in theory—it was fully verified by experi- 
ence. 

If. The next advantage of public banks mentioned by the fecretary, was “ Great- 
er facility to the goverument in procuring pecuniary aids, efpecially in fudden emer- 
gencies.”” ‘This had already been realized amongft ourfelves. The capitals of indi- 
viduals collected in a bank, and placed under one direQion, formed a powerful cre- 
dit, which it would be the inclination, as it would be the intereft of the bank, 
to put in motion, in aid of the government, on great emergencies. 

Ili “ The facilitating of the payment of taxes;” and that in two ways. The firft, by 
enabling thofe who refide near banks to obtain loans, for the punctual payment of du- 
ties &c, ta the government. This had already, he oblerved, been fenfibly felt. But as 
all could not refide in the vicinity of banks, this advantage of obtaining loans, though 
canfiderable, could operate but partially. In the other way, the advantage would be 

acrally felt. It had been already fhown, that banks increafe the quantity of circu- 
ae medium ; this circumftance, and the additional quicknefs of circulation, which 
fuch a medium acquires, conftitute the advantage alludedto. To illuftrate the man- 
ner in which national banks increafe the quicknefs of circulation, he ftated the trou- 
bie, delay, expence, and rik of remitting coin from place to place, to anfwer the pur- 
my of trade ; and this muft always be done, when there are no private bills at mar- 

» hor bank notes, having a currency at both places. But bank notes, having a 
currency in both, are much more convenient than gold, and filver; inafmuch as they 
can be tranfmitted by poft, or any other fpeedy conveyance In the mean time, the 
metals, inftead of being unprodu@ive, as they would be during their cranfmiffion 
from place to place, are activély employed in difcharging their fun@ions ; and thus, 
not only the circulation is quickened, buta greater plenty of money fuitable for the 
purpofes of bufinefs, is produced. Hence the fecretary inferred, that every induftri- 
eus member of the community would be enabicd, by the eftablifhment of a bank, to 
acquire moncy with much greater facility, whether to pay his taxes or anfwer any - 
ther demands.—Hiaving ftated the principal advantages of a bank, he declined enter- 
ing wito a detail of others, which might readily be deduced as confequences from thefe; 
and proceeded to take a view of the moft ferious charges which had at different times 
been brought againft banks. viz : 

1. ‘That they ferve to incrcafe ufury. 
. 2» That they tend to prevent other kinds of lending. 

3- That they furnith temptations to over-trading. 

4- That they afford aid to ignorant adventurers, who difturb the natural, and be- 
neficia) courfe of trade. 

~§- That they give to bankrupts and fraudulent traders a fiitiows credit, 

which — them to maintain falfe appearances, and to extend their impofi- 
tions. 


6. That they have a tendency to banith gold and filver from the country. 
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' With refpe? to thefe difadvantages generally, he was induced to believe, that on a 
clefe and candid furvey, they would ve found, either nut to cxilt, to dependen caufes 
not imherent in the nature of banks, or to be more than counterbalanced by oppo- 
fice advantages. He then proceeded to a furvey of the charges, in the order in which 
they have been Rated. 

1 That the punctual payments exa&ed by banks had fometimes obliged thole who 
adventured both beyond their capital and credit to refort to ulurers for aid he did not 
deny. But the punctuality in payments, which banks had an evident tendency to in- 
troduce, was an advantage which would amply compenfate for this evil: and would 
eventually aflitt in obviating it, by enabling traders to calculate on more punctual fup- 
plics as they became due. Befides, ufury would be gradually removed by experience ; 
asmo man who had felt the mifchievous confequences of it, and whofe affairs were 
not ina very defperate fitwation, would again have recourfe to fo pernicious an 
dient, which always injured the credit of individuals with the bank, whofe iateref, and 
coniequently whole policy it would be, to fuccour the wary and indultrious, to rer 
fule credit to the rafh and uathrifty, andto difcountenance both ufurious borrowers 
and ufurious lenders. 

It had already been demonttrated that banks always increafed the cuantity, and 
quickened the circulation of money. Hence they had an obvious tendency ta couns 
teract the progreis of ulury, which would be increafed or diminifhed according to the 
proportion which fubfifted between the demand for borrowing, and the quantity of 
money at market. 

2. In fupport of the charge that bank-lending was an impediment to other kinds 
of lending, it had been faid, that by confining the refource of borrowing to a particu~ 
Jar clafs, the reft of the community were ieft in a more deititute fituation, ‘a which 
they were unavoidably expofed to the extertions of ufurcrs. The profits of banlky 
ftock being generally greater than the legal rate of intereit, men poffleffed of money 
chofe to inveft it in bank ftock, in preference to lending it. To this they had the ad- 
ditional motives of a more prompt command of the capital, and of a more frequent 
and regular profit, without trouble or perplexity in collecting it. 

The fact on which this charge reiled, the fecretary obferved, ought to be 
qualified by feveral confiderations, before it was admitted ; confiderations which 
would be found to deriveconfiderable weight from the fituation of things in the united 
flates Firft.—Bank-ftock would chiefly confift of the funds of men in trade a- 
mong ourfelves, and monied foreigners; the former of whom could not afford to put 
their money out of their reach for any confiderable length of time, by lending it ei- 
ther on perfonal fecurity or mortgage ; and the lattcr would not be inclined to lend 
their money, in this way, in a diltant country ———Secondly.—-Many money-lenders, 
from that cautious difpofition which characterizes {uch men, would rather invelt their 
money in mortgages or real eftate, than in the ftock of a bank, which they are apt te 
confider as more precarious fecurity. ‘Thefe confiderations would be found to dimi- 
nith the force of the objeQion confiderably, as to matter of fact. 

By placing the fubje& in another point of view, he anfwered the objection, in an 
ingenious and fatisfactory manner. The capital of every publick bank mutt be re- 
firicted within a certain: limit ; and it would be the province of the legiflature to fix 
this limit, fo that it fhould neither be too contracted for the exigencies of bufinefs, 
nor too weak a fecurity for the paper iflued by the bank ; and, at the fame time, to 
proportion it to the pecuniary refources of the country, in fuch manner as te enfure 
and facilitate the completing of the ‘ubf{criptions. Thefe fubfcriptiens being once filled 
up, the caufe of the objection muft neceffarily ceafe ; for there would be no longer 
room * ur the inveftment of any additional capital. Hence furpluffes of money, accue 
mulated afterwards, would take their natural courfe ; and borrowing would go on, as if 
there were no fuch inftitution. Indeed, it might, with juftice, be faid, that a pub- 
lick bank, inftead of diminifbing, would increafe the means of obtaining money on loan. 
By furnifhing an extraordinary fupply for borrowers within its immediate here, 
and by en¢reafing the active capital of the country, a larger fupply would remain 
fur borrowers elfewhere. 

The (fecretary ftated the advantages which would arife to the community from fe- 
reigners becoming adventurers in the bank. This would increafe the gold and 
filver of the country. And though a half yearly rent or profit, accruing on the ftock, 
would be drawn back by thofe adventurers; yét this would, in all ility, be more 
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than replaced, by the profits arifing from the employment of the capital by our own 
citizens. Part of it a!fo would, in the courfe of trade, be converted into the produce 
ef our country. It might even prove an incentive to emigration to a country, in 
which the charaGer of citizen is as eafy to be acquired as it is eftimable and important. 
This reafoning the fecretary applied to anfwer another objetion, deduced from the 
fame prineiple. ‘Uhe income refuiting to foreigners, from the part of the public flocks 
owned by them, has been reprefented as tending to drain the country of its fpecie, 
“In this objection, faid he, the original invettment of the capital, and the conftant 
ufe of it afterwards, feem both to have have heen overlooked.”’* 

3. With regard to the objection, that bants furnifs temptations to over-trading, it was 
obierved, that chis muft mean, that banks by affording additional aids to mercantile 
enterprize, induce the merchant fometimes to adventure beyond the prudent or falu- 
tary point ; but this was only an occafional ill, incideat to a general good. 

“Jf the abufes of a beneficial thing are to determine its condemnation, there is 
fearcely a fource of public profperity that will not fpeedily be clofed. In every cafe, 
the evil is to be compared with the good ; and, in the prefent cafe, fuch a comparifon 
will iffue in this—that the new and increafed energies derived to commercial enter- 
prize, from the aid of banks, are a fource of general profit and advantage, whick 
greatly outweigh the partial ilis of the over-trading of a few individuals, at particu- 
Jar times, or of numbers in particular conjunctures.” 

4 and 5. Thefe two charges the fecretary confidered together. Both related to the 
aid fometimes afforded by banks to improper perfons ; namely ignorant adventurers 
and fraudulent traders. ‘The fuppofed ills, though not entirely without foundation, 
had, notwithftanding, been far lefs than was pretended ; and, in both, the partial dif- 
advantages were connected with extenfive benefits. 

Experience, guided by intereft, would foon lead the bank to decline giving a fidi- 
tious credit to improper perfons, ‘The directors themfelves, being generally fele&ed 
from the mercantile part of the community, would be well acquainted with the cha- 
racer and circumftances of the different traders who might apply for a credit at the 
bank. And, tn addition to this, the courfe of the perfons’ dealings at the bank would 
exhibit no bad index of their fituation. Hente it frequently happened, that banks, 
by obferving the thiftings and artifices of men in defperate or declining circumftan- 
ees, were the firft to announce their approaching downfall to the publick, by with- 
holding that credit to which they were no longer entitled. 

if, in {pite of every precaution, banks were fometimes betrayed fo far as to give a 
falfe credit to improper perfons, they more frequently enabled honeft and induftrious 
men, with little or perhaps no capital, to profecute bufinefs, with advantage to them- 
felves and the community. ‘They alfo aflifted merchantsto furmount fortuitous and 
unforefeen fhocks, which might otherwife prove ruinous to them ; and enabled others 
to make head again!t their misfortunes, till they finally retrieved their affairs. 

6. The heavieft charge yet remained to be examined -———T bat banks tend to banife the 
gold and filver of the country This objection had generally been made, under the 
impreflion that paper circulations of any kind, by furnifhing a fubftitute for the fpecie, 
promoted its exportation, And, in reply to it, it had been frequently faid, that it 








* That the original invefiment of foreign capital in our funds, and the conflant ufe of 
it afterwards, foould be produétive of advantages fufficient to counterbalance the payment of 
a realonable proit upen it, may be eajily conceived; and as far as the fecretary’s an- 
frver goes, it is doubtlefs well founded. But be feems not to have confidered the objeEtion 
in its full extent ; for it will certainly be allowed that foreigners, who bave purchafed 
a confiderable part of our publick flocks at a depreciated value, draw an immenfe pro- 
tit upon the money thus invefled. Whether the advantages arifing from the circulation of 
this money in our country, ave fufficient to enable us to pay fo extraordinary a@ rate of 
interop for it, is not fo much the proper queflion to be decided upon, as this j—-namely, 
whether we might not bave it in our power to bring foreign /pecie into circulation in our 
country, at a cheaper rate, in fome other way? We know that Soreign loans have ben 
negociated upen terms much more advantageous Tt muft be confeffed however, that the 
inveflment of this money in our funds bas been very inflrumental in advancing the price of 
frocks, or in other words, in promoting the public eredit; a circumplance productive of im- 
portant advantages to the community, which may perbaps be Sufficient to sompenfate Sor the 
Payment of a more than ufual rate of interdi, 
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was immaterial whether paper or {pecic were made to ferve the purpofe of money; 
the effe& on induftry, the great fource of national wealth, would ftill be the fame.— 
An anfwer by ao means deftitute of reafon, though not entirely fatisfagtory. Cer- 
tainly, a full circulation, though produced by the aid of a well regulated paper cre- 
dit, would more than eneteees for the lofs of a part of the fpecie, if the confe- 
quence of retaining it fhould be a feanty circulation 

But the fecretary confidered the pofitive increale or decreafe of the precious metals 
in a country, in no fuch indifferent light ; thefe conftituting a {pecies of the moft ef- 
fective wealth—the money of the world—-and a commodity univerfally taken in ex- 
change for every other,—His anfwer therefore was of a more conclufive nature ; and 
controverted the fact itfelf. 

As a nation which has no mines, muft obtain the metals from thofe that have, and 
this, generally, in exchange for the products of its labour and induftry, the quantity 
of thofe metals it will poffefs muft be regulated by the favourable or unfavourable 
balance of its trade ; and this again mutt depend on the ftate of its agriculture and 
manufaQures, or the quantity and quality of its labour and indufry. Hence well 
conftituted banks would feem rather to favour the increafe of the precious metals, 
Te had already been fhewn that they augment the active capital of acountry. This 
generates employment, and gives animation to induftry and labour ; and, by increaf- 
ing the produds of both, furnifhes more materials for exportation, produces a more 
favourable balance of trade, and, confequently, promotes the introduction and increafe 
of gold and filver. 

To this, however, it might be objeted, that, bank paper, ferving as a fabftitute 
for the metals, prevented the lofs of them from being felt, as they otherwife would 
be, in cafe of an unfavourable balance of trade, and thus favoured their exportation ; 
while it prevented, or at leaft retarded, thofe economical reforms, which might be ne- 
ceflary to rectify this unfavourable balance.—— 

Bat it might be ubferved, in reply to thefe two objections, that though true in cer- 
tain cafes, yet they would not bear an extenfive application. It muft, indeed, be an 
extreme cafe, when the urgent demands for fpecie could only be refifted by an abfo- 
Jute fcarcity of it. Anda fituation in which national extravagance required a correc- 
tive, from poverty or diftrefs, could only be the refult of very rare and extraordinary 
caufes. Wife and well executed laws, fecurity of property, andan inviolable main- 
tenance of contracts, would, in the general courfe of things, produce that degree of 
economy which the means ofa people required. Perhaps this wrong balance of trade 
would be more effectually prevented by whatever promoted general induftry, than by 
any favings upon a {mall fcale. But banks, by furnifhing an adequate medium, gave 
a {pring toinduftry, which muft otherwifc ftagnate, counteracting the ftricteft eco- 
nomy, and prolonging the continuance of an unfavourable balance of trade. 

The fecretary obferved further, on this head, that the comparitive quantity of gold 
and filver, in different countries, depended on an infinite variety of caules, allof which 
ought to be known, in order to judge, whether the exiftence or non-exiftence of pa- 
per-currencies had any fhare in fixing thofe relative proportions of the metals 
“ The mafs and value of the productions of the labour and induftry of each coun- 
try compared with its wants—the nature of its eftablifhments abroad—the kind of 
wars in which it is ufually engaged—the relations it bears to the countries which are 
the original poffeffors of thofe metalé—the privileges it enjoys in their trade—thefe, 
anda number of other circumftances, are all to be taken into the account, and ren- 
der the inveftigation too complex to juftify any reliance on the vague and general fur- 
mifes, that have been hitherto hazarded on the point.”"—Thus far on the fubject of 
banks promoting the permanent expulfion and diminution of the metals. 

As to the temporary exportation of {pecie, for particular purpofes, it would cer- 
tainly be facilitated, by banks ; but it ought not to be inferred from this, that thefe 
eftablifhments, fo friendly to trade and induftry, had a gencral tendency to leffen the 
quantity of the precious metals. Thefe temporary exportations, for the purpofes of 
trade, would generally be returned with an ample profit, and ferve eventually to in- 
creafe the money of the country. 

From thefe feveral views of the fubjet, the fecretary inferred the great impor- 
tance of banks, as well in relation to the adminiftration of the finances, as in the ge- 
neral fyftem ef political economy.—Inftitutions of this kind feemed to be recom- 
mended, in this country, by reafons of a peculiar nature. Previoufly to the revolu- 
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tion, paper emiffions, of the feveral local governments, furnifhed a circulating medi- 
um, which did not now exift. Pennfylvania alone circulated near a million and an 
half. A deficiency of circulating medium was at this time generally fuppofed to ex- 
if_—how far this deficiency might be confidcred as real or i:naginary, could not be 
demonftrated, but various cireumflances and appearances might be advanced in fupport 
of its reality, 

Befides ae ceffation of paper-emiflions, two other cirewmfances were mentioned ; the 
valt tracts of waite land, and the backward ftate of manufadtures. 

In the early periods of new fettlements, the aXive wealth of a country is diminith- 
ed. Part of the circulating money is drawn off to thofe fettlements, where it remains 
ina more paflive ftate; and a portion of that {pecies of labour and induftry, which 
might otherwife be employed in producing materials for exportation, and thereby cons 
tribute to the increafe of fpecie, is thus turned into an unproductive channel ; it be- 
ing an undoubted fact, that new fettlements, inftead of producing a furplus for fo. 
reign trade, confume for fome time part of that which is produced by the labour of 
others—Hence too the flow progrefs of manufaCtures. And it might, with good rea- 
fon, be fufpected, that without mines, or a variety of manufactures, the precious me- 
tals could not abound in a country. 

The appearances, which feemed to indicate a deficiency in the circulating medium, 
were—the prevalence of dire& barter in the interior parts of the country, which 
however was gradually growing lefs; and the difficulty of advantageoufly difpofing 
of improved real eftate, which had alfo been diminithed of late, but was ftill feverely 
felt, in different parts of the union.———Some aid then to circulation being defirable, 
it remained to inquire, what ought to be the nature of that aid ? 

The national confticution had wifely prohibited the emitting of paper money, by 
the individual ftates; and the fpirit of the prohibition ought not to be difregarded 
by the united ftates. So dangerous and feducing an expedient, and one in its nature 
fo liable to abufe, ought not to be reforted to, The ftamping of paper was an opcra- 
tion fo much more eafy than the unpopular meafure of laying taxes, that govern- 
ment would be apt, in trying emergencies, to carry it to a mifchievous length—till the 
p.per thus emitted either hecaxie a mere bubble, or produced an artificial ftate of 
things, incompatible with the regular a: profperous courfe of political economy.— 
A mat-rial difference between a paper currency, iffued by the authority of govern- 
ment, and one iffued by a bank, and payable in coin upen demand, was, that in the 
former cafe there was no ftandard for afcertaining the quantity which would fatisfy or 
furcharge the circulation ; but bank emiffions muft always be in a compound ratio ta 
the fund on which they depend, and the demand for them ;——~hence, if more than 
the neceflary amount were jflued, it would be returned upon the bank—Thus there 
would be a limitation in the nature of the thing itfelf; while the extent of paper me- 
ney emiffions would depend altogether on the difcretion of government. There could 
be no hefitation, therefore, in preferring bank paper to any other. 

The quarterly payment of the intereft of the public debt, at thirteen different places, 
was mentioned by the fetretary, as affording a weighty reafon, peculiar to the imme- 
diate ftate of the country, for defiring a bank circulation. “ Without a paper, faid 
he, in general currency, equivalent to gold and filver, a confiderable proportion of 
the {pecie of the country mult always be fulpended from circulation, and left to accu- 
mulate preparatorily to each day of payment ; and, as often as one approaches, there. 
mutt, in feveral cafes, he an actual tranfportation of the metals, at both expence and 
rikk, from their natural and proper refervoirs, to diftant places ;” to the great in- 
jury of trade, and the embarraffment of the treafury operations, in fome of the fates. 

Affuming it as a confequence from what had been faid, that the eftablifhment of a 
national bank wasa defirable obje@, the next enquiry of the fecretary was, whether 
there were any bank already eftablifhed, which might fuperfede the neceffity or pro- 
priety of incorporating another, and if not, upon what principles a pew one ought 
to be eftablithed ? 

In folving the firft of thefe queftions, he obferved that there were already three 
banks in the united ftates—one in Bofton ; one in New-York; and the bank of North 
America, eftablifhed in Philadelphia, The laft of thefe, was the only one that had, 
at any time, hada direct relation to the united ftates.—This infticution had, he ac- 
knowledged, rendered eminent fervices to the united ftates, from its eftablifhment 
by an ordinaace of congrefs of December 31, 1781, to the clofe of the war; nor had 
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its title to their patronage been weakened fince the peace. But various confiderations 
indicated the propriety of eftablifhing a bank on different principles- ‘The direc- 
tors of this bank had accepted of a charter from the ftate of Pennfylvania, very dif- 
ferent from their original one, particularly by reducing its former capital of ten 
thoufand dollars to two thoufand, beyond which it could not be extended. This 
would be a foundation very inadequate to a circulation co-extenfive with the united 
tates, and embracing the whole of the public revenues. The duration of its ftate char- 
ter was moreover limited to fuurteen years, and it would confequently be liable to 
diffolution, at the termination of that period ; this rendered it a very unfit equivalent 
for a bank of the united flates. Another defeé in this bank arofe from the power 
the directors enjoyed, of afing upon a capital which might be far fhort of the allow- 
ed extent, as it now actually was. Hence, the allurements of a larger profit or divi- 
dend, would be apt to induce the directors to vppofe any augmentation of the ed@ual 
capitale—-they would endeavour to face, with their prefent foundation, whatever uew 
demands the increafe of bufinefs might create, rather than fet new {ubfcriptions on 
foot. This was making the bank fubfervicnt, not to public utility, but to private in- 
tereft. But the former ought chiefly to be confulted in the eftablifhment of public 
banks ; duc regard being at the fame had tothe profits of thofe who fhould engage 
in them Free {cope ought to be given to the creation of a fufficient capital; but 
fafe and convenient bounds being once fixed, no difcretionary power ought to be giv- 
en, either to ftop thort ef them or to overpals them 

‘The want of a principle of rotation in the directing officers was another objection 
to the prefent cftablifhment of the bank of North America. The knowledge to be 
derived from experience, would not plead fo itrongly againft a rotation principle, in 
this cafe, as in the conftitution of acountry. In the latter a general and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the ftate, and habits of thinking feldom acquired but 
from a familiarity with public concerns, were abfolutely neceflary, to enable the le- 
= to decide on important cafes, with propricty ; but the adminiliration of a 

rank being regulated by a few plain and eftablifhed maxims, the applicatien of thefe 
would be eafy to any man of judgment, efpecially if acquainted with the principles 
of trade. But as the advantages of experience ought not to be flighted, it would be 
proper to exempt the principal officer from this rotation, and to provide againft the 
changing of the whole of the diretors at one time. 

In favour of this rotation principle, the fecretary urged the danger that there other- 
wife would be, of combinations among the directors, to make the inftitution fubfer- 
vient to the views of fome particular party or fet of men. | They would not be cho- 
fen by the community at large, but by a fmall and fele& clafsof men; and by hav- 
ing it in their power effentialiy to ob.ige the moft influential of this clafs, they would 
{cldom be changed.———He alfo flated the advantage of public confidence, which was 
liable to be thaken, by diftrufts and difcontents, when the affairs of an inftitution, 
which muft from thcir nature be fecret, were continually managed by the fame per- 
fons. 

Another confideration, in favour of a change, was the want of a proper rule for 
choofing directors. In the original charter of the bank of North America, each fhare 
gave a title to a vote—In the ftate charter no rule was preferibed, unlefs its filence on 
this head might fignify that every ftockholder was to have an equal vote. A vote for 
each thare, would render a combination between a few principal ftockholders, to mo- 
nopolize the power and benefits of the bank, too eafy. An equal vote to each ftock- 
holder, however great or {mall his intercft in the inftitution, would not allow that 
degree of weight to large ftockholders, which it was reafonable they fhould have, and 
which, perhaps, their fecurity and that of the bank required. A prudent mean ought 
therefore to be preferred. 

The laft defe& in the conftitution of the bank of North America, which was par- 
ticularly noticed by the fecretary, was, the want of precautions to guard again fo- 
reign influence in its direction. 

The next obje& of the report was, an inquiry into the principles upon which a na 
tional bank ought to be organized The fituation of the united flates naturally 
infpired a with, that the form of the inftitution could admit of a plurality of branches. 
But, although fuch a plan would be attended with many advantages, yct the complez- 
ity of it, the danger of a wrong adminiftration in fome of the branches, the reipon- 
Gibility of the whole for the engagements of each part, and the {erious diforder which 
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this might occafion in the affairs of the bank, all feemed to forbid the adoption of 
fuch a plan, as an originalexperiment. At moft, there fhould be nothing more than 
a provifion, which might lead to it at a future day, if experience fhould more clearly 
demonttrate its utility, and fhew that it might be adopted with fafety. 

‘he particular fituation of the country alfo, dictated a with, that the bank could 
be fo conftituted as to be made an immediate inftrument of loans to the proprictors of 
lands, But the very circumftance which made this defirable, would, at the fame time, 
render land an improper fund for a bank circulation ; the impracticability of con- 
verting land into money, on any fudden emergency, either by fale or mortgage, with- 
out a great facrifice of property. Combining land with fpecie would be liable to an 
additional objeGtion—The money being the efficient agent of the profit, and the land 
enly an additional fecurity, the monied man would be unwilling to enter into a part- 
nerihip of this kind, with the man of landed interett. 

Many, in contemplating the eftablifhment of a national bank, feemed to think 
that it might be fo conftiiuted, that the united ftates fhould enjoy its immediate pro- 
fits. Burt, to attach full confidence to an inititution of this nature, it was abfolutely 
neceflary that it fhould be under a private and not a public direction. No nation could 
boatt of a conitant fucceflion of upright and wife adminiftrators; and men of a contra- 
ry charader would be apt, under the temptation of momentary exigencics, to abule 
fuch a truft. As to the aid of the bank, this would be almoft enfured to govern- 
ment, by rendering it dependant, from time to time, for renovation; by government 
having the power of conferring reciprocal advantages, in the adminiftration of the pub- 
lic finances; and by the many inducements which would difpofe the directors to com- 
ply with the defires of a good government. 

It would not follow from this, however, that the united ftates might not hold a 
part of the bank ftock, and, in this way, enjoy a fhare of its profits. But as the pub- 
lic ought not to fhare in the direCtion of the bank, it ought not to own the whole or 
a principal part of the ftock; for this would be committing the interefts of the ftate 
to perfons not fufficiently interefted in their proper management. 

But, although the government eught not to be vefted with any controlling power 
in the adminittration of the bank, yet it ought, in duty to its own fafety and that of 
the community, to referve a right of afcertaining, as often as neceflary, the ftate of the 

bank. Its paper would be permitted to infinwate itfelf into all the revenues and re- 
ceipts of the country ; and would even be fubftituted for gold and filver in all the 
tranfa* ions of bufinefs; in either of which views, it mult be confidered as a national 
concern of the firlt magnitude Such right in the government would give the in- 
ftitution an additional title to public and private confidence ; and could only be for- 
midable to practices that implicd mifmanagement.—The fecretary then proceeded to 
his plan of a national bank, Of this, our limits will not permit us to give a detail ; 
nor indeed, is fuch detail neceffary, as the fubftance of the plan was adopted by con- 
grefs in the bank bill, which the reader may confult, by turning to the Afylum for 
February latt. 

The fecretary had fo far anticipated the reafons on which the propofed plan was 
founded, that it was followed by but a few comments 

He explained the propriety of employing a portion of the public debt, in the forma- 
tion of the propofed capital of ten millions of dollars—To colle& fuch a fum in gold 
and filver, wouid, in this country, be impracticable ; and a fmaller capital would nei- 
ther be an adequate fecurity, nor form a bafis fufficiently broad, for the extenfive ope- 
rations of a national bank. Some auxiliary, therefore, being neceflary, that of the 

public debt prefented itfelf, as being preferable to any other. ‘This partof the fund 
might be cafily converted into coin, fhould the exigencies of the bank at any time re- 
quire it. The quarterly receipts of intereft would be an actual addition to the fpecie 
fund, during the intervals between them, and the half-yearly payments of profits; 
when they would enter into the dividends received by the ftockholders. Changing 
the public debt into bank ftock, would, in all probability, accelerate its rife to the 
proper value; acircumftance highly advantageous to the fubfcribers and public cre- 
ditors, and eventually beneficial to the whole community, by converting the mafs 
of public debt into an active capital, highly favourable to induftry and commercial 
enterprize. 

“ There is, faid the fecretary, an important fact, which exemplifies the fitnefs of the 
public debt fer a bank-fund, and which may ferve to remove doubts in fome minds on 
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this point. It is this—that the bank of England in its firft ere@ion, refted wholly 
on that foundation. ‘The fubfcribers to a loan to government, of one million two 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling, were incorporated as a bank; of which the debt 
created by the loan, and the intereft upon it were the fole fund. The fubfequeut 
augMentations of its capital, which now amounts tu between eleven and twelve mil- 
lions of pounds fteriing, have been of the fame nature.” 

It was recommended, in the plan, to prohibit the bank from contra@ing debts be- 
yond the amount of its capital.— This rettri@ion exifted in the bank of England : 
and, as a fource of Lf curity, was well worthy of imitation. There each ftockholder 
was made liable for the excefs, in proportion to his intereft in the hank ; nor did this 
feem unrealonabic, when it was confidered, that the dire@ors were appointed by the 


, 
ftockholiers. As it might, however, be deemed a hardhhip on thofe who had dif 
fented from the choice ; and as it might difcourage many from h ving amy cencern 
in the inftitution, he had been induced to place the re 
fhould tranfgrefs the prefcribed limit. 

To prevent executive encroachments, and combinations prejudicial to the inter- 
efts of the union, loans tothe united ftates, or to any particular ftate, were not to exceed 
a moderate and ipec fied fum. 

The coufideration of different rates of interef exifting in different parts of the u- 
nion rendered a limitation of the rate necefflary in the propofed plan. From the 


{ponfibility on the direfQtors who 





fajurary influence of low intereft, in giving an additional {pring to trade and ind 
try, there was room for a queftion, whether it ought not rather to be limited to five 
than fix per cent. Undoubted!y the former would yieldan ample dividend; perhaps as 
much as the latter, by giving a greater extenfion to bulinefs, But the hazard of 
contrary reafoning among the mafs of monied men, whofe funds muaft conflitute the 
ftock of the bank, was a powerful argument again{t the experiment. They might 
not be difpofed to embark in the plan, if the rate of loans and difcounts were redu- 
ced below the point to which they had been accuflome:t. 
The laft thing in the plan, on which the fecretary thought any remark neceffary, 
was an authority prop fed to be given to the Prefident of the united fkates, to fub- 


' 1} - a nme ff Le . 7 
{cribe, to the amount of two millions of dollars, on account of the public. The 


main defign of this was, to encreafe the fpecie fund of the bank, and te en able it 
to sive a more early extenfion to its operations. ‘The « xcefs of the dividend on the 
ftock, above the intereft paid on the lean, would, he obferved, be a profit to the public. 

He concluded with an obfervation, that there were n any inducements for ingratt- 
ing the propofed plan on the bank of North- America, if then anagers of that infliru- 
tion fhould be difpofed to place it on a footing fatisfaQory to tie government, and e- 


qual to the purpofes of a national bank. ‘Though it could claim no right to any ex- 


clufive privileges, none having been originally intended tobe granted toit, fora 


longer period than till the end of the war; yet, on account of its fervices, it deferv- 


ed well of the government. Befides, its co-operation would very much acce! rate 
the completion of the propofed eftablifhment ; andad fagreeable interference of in- 
terefts would be prevented by fuch an union.—— — re 

Such, in fubftance, was the information on the fubje&t of banks: and fuch the rea- 
fons brought forward in favour of the propofed eftablifhment, in this very he ngthy, 
ingenious and argumentative report.——In our next, we fhall prox eed witht " fub- 
ject, trace it in its progrefs through b rth h rufes f t ic national le giflature, au { give 
our readers a compreheniive fketch of the interefting difcuflion to which it gave rile. 
( To be continued. ) 
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4A concife abftrall of the New CONSTITUTION Of FRANCE, a 
cepted by the King, and ratified by the People, Fuly Lath. 1790. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ARTICLES, 





; owls + 1 
HE government of France fha'l be monarchical. 


+ ain lal De é 

The perfon of the king fhall be inviolable and facred. 
indivifibdl reditary ! le to male. 

The crown fhall be indivifible, and hereditary fromt male to ma co 

The national affembly thall be permanent, and compok 1of one houfe. 


Uni. Assy. Vol. VI. No. 5. Y y 
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kvery legiflature thall fit two years, and all the members fhall be re-eligible. 

‘The king fhall have a fufpenfory negative upon the laws propofed by the national 
aflembly ; which negative ihali have effect until the mecting of the third legiflature 
after that by which the faid laws fhall have been propofed. 

The king may invite the national aflembly to take an object into confideration ; 
but the right of propoling laws thall be velted exclufively in the reprefeutatives of the 
Mauon, 

‘The fapreme executive power fhall be veftedexclufively in the king; he may from 
time to time enforce the laws by proclamation. 

Every ordinance of the king thall be figued by his majefty, and attefted by a fe. 
cretary of {tate. 

The judiciary power fhall be entirely difinét from the two others; but juttice 
fhall be adminiftered in the name of the king. 

The impoft fhall be granted but for the time which will expire at the laft day of the 
following feflion, 

The king’s approbation of a law thall be expreffed in the following words, “ The 
hing confents and will execute.’ ‘Vhe king’s negative fhall be thus, “ Ze ding will exe 
ANIME. 

Ihe legiflature may prefent its decrees to the king, cither feparately, or colle@ive- 
ly at che end of each fetlion. 

The kingdom hall be divided into eighty-three departments, each department ine 
to diftricts, and each difirict into cantons ef about four iquare leagues. 

Vhe election to the national aflembly fhall be niade by the electors chofcn in the 
departments. 

Each department hall have an adminiftrative afembly. 

Each city, towa, borough, or community, thall have a municipality, 

The reprefentatives to the national aflembly fhall be confidered as reprefentatives 
of the nation, and not of any particular department. Therefore they fhall not be 
liable to be recalled in any cafe whatfoever. ‘The fame rule fhall be obferved with re- 
{pect to the members of department or diftri@ affemblics. 

All active citizens fhall have a right to aflemble in primary meetings by cantons, 
"lo be confidered as an active citizen the following qualifications are required, rit. to 
be a Frenchman, cither by birth or naturalization ; 2d. to be twenty-five years old; 
ad. to be an inhabitant of the canton; 4th. to pay a coatribution of the value of three 
days labour; sth. not to be a fervance at wages. 

With thefe qualilications, non-Catholics and Jews fhall be entitled to the rights of 
achive citizens. 

The canton affemblics fhall annually make a lif of all the citizens above 21 years 
of age, who fhall take the civic oath, without which they fhali have no right to ele& 
or to be elected. 

Bankrupts and infolvent debtors, or fons who neglect to pay their fhare of the 
debts of their fathers, fhall be excluded from ali elections. 

In the country, 900 inhabitants fhall form two primary affemblies; but im cities, 
4000 inhabitants fhall have only one primary aflembly. 

‘The primary aflemblies fhail appoint one elector for cach number of 100 aétive ci- 
tizens. None fhall he appointed an clector unlefs he pays a contribution of the valuc 
of ro days labour. 

The electors chofen by all the primary affemblies of a department, fhall ele& the 
members to the national afflembly according to the plurality of votes. In cafe of an 
¢quality of votes, the oldeft of the candidates fhall be preferred. 

Phe number of reprefentatives to the national aflembly, fhall be equal te the num 
ber of departments multiplied by nine. This reprefeutation thali be eftimated ace 
cording tg the compound ratio of territory, population, and contributions, that every 
department may have inthe national legiflature that influence, to which it is entitled 
by its territory, population and ould, In confequence of this diftin@ion, fome 
departments will have only five or tix reprefentatives, and others twelve or thire 
$<en. 

To be cligible to the national affembly, it thall be required to pay a dire& cons 
tribution of the value of a mark of filver, and to be in pofleiliun of landed property. 

The electors fhall appoint /upp/eans or fupplementary members, equal to the ibird 
ef the number of the members of the national aflembly. 
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Fletion fhall be the only title to the fun@ions of reprefentatives to the national 
affembly.—The liberty of their votes fhall not be impeded by any particular mandate 
or inftructions. 

he fame electors thall appoint the members of the department aflemblies, whofe 
number fhall confit of 36 for each d& partment. 

The electors of the fame diftri@ fthall appoint the members of the diftri@ aflem- 
blies, whofe number thall be twelve for each diftrice. 

To be eligible to thefe afflemblies, it fhall be required to pay a contribution of ten 
days labour. 

Thefe affemblies fhall be permanent, and half of their members fhall be renewed 
every two years. 

Each adminiftration of a department or diftrict, thall be divi ied into a council and 
er The council to be affen bled once in a year; aml the directory to be 
always in activity. The diretory of departments to be compofed of eight me: 
hers, that of diftrids of alefs number. 

The councils of departments thal! not fit longer than one month, and thofe of dif- 
tricts no longer than two weeks. 

The admainiftration of departments thall, under the dire€tion of the legiflative bo- 
dy, and in conformity to the national decrees, be intrulted with the following pow- 
ers: 1ft. To aflefs in the diftri‘ts the contributions impofed in each department, and 
the diftriéts, to make a re-partition of the fame amongft the municipalities ; 2d. to 
caufe the rolls of affeifment to be made amonygtt the taxable inhabitants of each mu- 
nicipality ; 3d. to fuperintend the regular payment of contributions, 4th. to ordain 
the expences afligned upon thofe contributions. 

1 hey fhall moreover, under the infpection of the king as the fupreme head of the 
nation, fuperintend, rft. the police of the peor and vagabonds; 2d. the hofpitals, 
prifons, and hovufes of correction ; 3d. the publick education ; 4th. the funds for the 
encouragement of agriculture and induftry; sth. the prefervation of public property ; 
6th. the forefts, rivers, canals, roads, &c. 7th. the building of churches, prefbyteries, 
&c. 8th. the execution of the laws relative to public fecurity and falubrity ; gth, the 
fervice and employment of the militia. 

No refolution of a dilri& or department hhall be carried into execution, without 
the confent of the king, excepting current bufinefs. 

The adminiftrative ‘affemblies fhail have no right to levy an impoft, or to open a 
Joan, without the confent of the national affemb! ly. 

In the primary aflemblies, the votes of thofe who cannot write, fhall be written 
by three of the oldeft citizens,who fhall have taken an oath for this purpofe, and who 
fhall during the fame meeting remain at the fame place. The electors thall not write 
their votes any where elfe than at the place of meeting. 

None fhall be ele&ed or eligible, without having taken the civic oath. 

‘The head of every municipal body fhall be called the mayor. All active citizens 
may concur in the formation ef municipalities. 4000 inhabitants fhall form one af- 
fembly, 8000, two, dc. &c. 

Two near relations fhall not be at the fame time members of a municipality. 

The mayors fhail be elected by the plurality of vetes, and the other members by 
ballots of double lifts. 

‘The number of the members fhall be in proportion to the population of the diftricts. 

Each municipal body fhall be divided into a council and a board. The council to 
Meet once a month. The board to be permanent. 

lhe mayor may be re-elected after two years, but fhall not ferve more than four 
years. ! 

The eleions fhall take place throughout the kingdom on the firft Sunday after 
Saint Martin’s day. 

‘The fun@ions of the ananictpaliei 's fhall be twofold, 1ft. under the authority of 
the departments, to fuperintend the revenue of pul blic property, to difcharge local exe 
pences, to furvey public works, and to maintain a good poli ce. ad. Under the 
authority of the king, to make a re-partition of direct contributions ; to fuperin- 
tend the collection of the fame, and their payment; to direct and furvey public -ftu- 
blifhments ; to build a — in repair churches, preyfbyteries, prifons, hofpuals, 
and other public building 
The municipalities ms ay requeit the affiftance of the national guards, 
















































































356 Intelligence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


87R, 


THE enclofed is extra@ted from a London paper ; and as the young gentleman 
who is the fubject of the eulogium, was born in this flate, it would be agreeable to a 
fympathizing friend of his connections, to have it placed in your magazine, it being 
a receptacle of a lefs fugitive nature than a newspaper. Pileafe to prefix to the ex- 
tract, the following paflage from an original letter of Mr. Duche, to an intimate 
friend in Pennfylvania. ¥. Z 


“ | hope my future endeavours in the line of my profeffion, will render me more 
worthy of that good opinion, which you are pleafed to exprefs of me. J agree per- 
fectly with Mr. Addifon, that all the arts and /ciences fhould be employed, in ene con- 
federacy, againft the prevailing torrent of vice and impiety; and can aflure you 
that when I firft took up the 4iforical branch of painting, I determined to employ my 
pencil on {uch fubjects only, as fhould tend to improve, not vitiate the mind.—I am 
not afhamed to fay, “ antique’’ as you feem to think it appears, that I find, in general, 
much more purity and folidity of fentiment in the writers of the lait century, than 
in thofe of more modern times.” T, D. 


London Fuly, 234 1787- 


ON Wednefday afternoon, died Mr. Thomas Duché, a young artift of very dif- 
tinguifhed merit. who, to an uncommon degree of genius, united the ftricteft purity 
of moral condu&t—excellencies which feemed to add dignity to his manners, and 
gracefulnefs to his appearance; both of which in him were moft confpicuous and 

leafing. 
7 he death of Mr. Duché is the more to be regretted, becaufe from the elegance 
and corre¢tnefs of his mind, he attached himfelf chiefly to moral and fentimental 
compofitions—fubjeQs hitherto little handled by the artifts of the Englith fchool; and 
which, if treated with ability, could not fail to promote the beit purpofes of paint- 
ing. 

An infant Saviour, and one or two pieces for pu'slic charities, the productions of 
Mr. Duche’s pencil, willlong remain monuments of his tafte and talents, which pro- 
mifed the greateft perfection in Lis art, and honour to the mafter under whom he 
ftudied. 

To his parents, whofe elevated piety can alone enable them to fupport fuch an af- 
fliction with fortitude, it muft be a confolation to be entitled to exclaim with the duke 
of Ormond on a fimilar occafion—* Alas, my dead fon ! 1 would not give up the re- 
membrance of thy virtues, to pofleds the fortunes of all the living fons in Europe.” 


Ofendent terris bunc tantum fata, neque ultra 


Efe Jment. 


























Manibus date lilia plenis ; 
Purpureos fpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. —_—_— VIRGIL. 
‘Lon. Gaz. April, 1790.) 
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May 7th. It has been common, fays a correfpondent, time immemorial, to pub- 
Jith an edituary, or lift of the deaths of perfons in all our magazines. Perhaps it would 
be more ufeful te publifh an obituary, or a lift of political and ecclefiaftical berefes ; 
mere elpecially at the prefent juncture, wheu a fatal epidemic feems to prevail among 
them. 
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Intelligence. 357 


The following isa fpeci men of the pre pote d fpec ies of obiluary. 


Died lately in France—The Divine Right of Kings—Indefeafable Right—Unequal 
Rights amony men—Pu/five Obedien é, an d Non-r iflance—H veditary Nobility, which is 
now confidered as abfurd as hereditary knowledge, in algebra 


: , or conic feclions— Ti- 
tles, which are now confidered to be as ridiculous appendages to names, as rinys are 
inthe earsand noles of Indians—— The ; ipremacy of the Pope—I he neceflity ol A poflolie 
fucce fion to conttitute a minifter of the golpe i— The Alliance of Church and State— 
And laftly, Extravagant and unequal Church benefices. 


N. B. The two lait bere/ies died ve ry hard. 

The fame contagion of right reafon which has fwept away fo many herefies in 
France, it is faid, has begun to prevail in other countries, although great pains are ta- 
ken to prevent its {preading. Some fymptoms of it have appeared'in England. It is 
expected that no herefies fimilar tu thofe whieh have lately ded in France, will fur- 
vive the lait year of the prefent century, in any country in Europe. 

May 10th, On Sun day laf about two o’clock in the alternoon a fire broke out in 
the kitchen belonging to the houfe of Mr. Kennedy, near Ninth, in Market-ftreet. 


Notwithftanding the. utmoft exertions of the citizens contiderable damage was done 


to the roof of the kitchen and the mead-houfe adjoining. And 
AST E iN N y, abou 1alf afte hk o’ clock, the ftables in Dock near Third- 
LAST EVENING, about half after t . 
ftreet, were difcovered to be on fire’ ‘They were wooden buildings, and the flames 
almoft inftantaneoufly burft out in a tremendous manner. Never did the citizens of 


this metropolis more generally turn out for the prefervation of the city; nor were 
there ever greater efforts upon any fimilar occaiion. The fire, however, fpread in 
every direction, for a confiderable time, by which not lefs than eighteen or twenty 
buildings (chiefly of wood) were reduced to afhes. 

A loom has been invented in Ireland to weave cotton and linen, by which two 
webs can be woven at the fame time by one weaver, with more eafe and expedition, 
and (as it is reported) with more perfection than one web can be woven in a common 
loom. A Committee of the Irifh Houle of Commons have made a report highly in 
its favour. 

May 14th, \t is with ple afure we hear that a fum of money has within a few days 
been colle@ed, which is more than fufficient to make good all the damages fultained 
by the poor families who have fuffered by the late fire in Dock-ftreet. 

The contributions, on this occafion, have been egiaiie liberal, and in an un- 
common degree dilplayed the philanthropy and humanity of our citizens 

In addition to the above, one hundred and feventy-eight doilars have been raifed 
by the Old American Company, at the Theatre, for the relief of thofe unfortunate 
pe ple. 

M. ry 17th, The fall of rain laft Friday in Berks county, Pennfylvania, exceeded any 
thing of the kind ever known in that part of the country. It poured down in a 
tremendous torrent, from two in the afternoon till Saturday morning at three. Se- 
veral mill-dams are totally deftroyed, and otherwife much damage done. Houfes on 
confiderable eminences were entirely furrounded with water; in one of which the 
carpenter of Gibraltar Forge perifhed. 

May, 26th. ’Tis a fast worthy of notice, that no rum or [pirit of any kind was uf- 
ed on board the hi p Brothers, Capt. Fofab, in his late voyage to Canton, His men 
were uncommonly healthy, and not a life was loft between his leaving the Delaware 
and hisreturn toit. The conftant drink of his failors was fpruce-beer. ‘lwenty 
ycars ago it was thought as Utopian to think of navigating a veflel without a daily 
allowance of rum, to failors, as it now is to think of cultivating rice or fugar without 
flaves, 

The law of primogeniture is abolithed in France—property isto be equally diftri- 
buted among the males and females of the family. 

A French Deputy, lately challenged by an officer, replied he knew nothing of arms. 
and was even ignorant how to lo ad a piltol; but he propofed, before four witnelies, 
to throw up for the chance of which of them fhould be hanged. 

We hear that the fhip Maffachufetts, Job Prince, Efq. Commander, has been fold 
in India for fixty five thoufand dollars; ‘This thip was upwards of 800 tons burthen. 
The fhip Hercules, upwards of 600 tons, has alfo been fold in that country. Thefe 
veflels were built in Maflachufetts, the former compofed of American materials alto- 
gether, 









































































































































































































































































































































358 Marriages and Deaths. 


Extra& of a letter from Port{mouth, April, 1s 


* About three o’clock this afternoon, on a fignal made from the Royal William, a 
general prefs took place here. ‘There being a contiderable number of collicrs and o- 
ther coatting veilels in the harbour; near three hundred prime feamen were picked up 
in afew hours, principally north conntrymen. An outward bound Weft Indiaman, 
in St. Helen’s road, had all her hands taken out. 

This evening failed his Majetty’s thips Ardent and Affiflance, for the Downs; and 
the Flirt and Scout floops, and Barraconta cutter, on the imprefs fervice. 

On Wednefday morning, at four o’clock, the Ruffian minifter difpatched a courier 
to Peterfburgh, with the refult of the debate in the two houfes of parliament. His 
return may be expeGled within five wecks, and the contents of his difpatches will de- 
cide whether we fhall have a war with Ruffiaor not.” 

By the votes of the two houfes of Parliament, it appears that the Britifth govern- 
ment is determined to interpote its power for bringing about a peace between Yuiflia 
and the Porte. ‘The armed neutrality, during the laft war, affords a precedent forthe 
warlike preparations now making in England. How far Catharine will relith being 
diGated to, time will difcover. 

Ruflia does not appear to have paid any regard hitherto to the mediation in her 
quarrel with the Porte. 

The Grand Scignior has fent the Sultana Valide, his mother, to the old feraglio, for 
having attempted to reconcile him to the Ruflians. 

The Tammany Society, No. !, of New-York, are forming an extenfive Mufeum in 
that city—a confiderable collection is already made—their plan is general, and will 
have a friendly afpeé on the natural and political hiftory of our country. 

A flight fhock of an carthquake was felt on the evening of the 16th inf. in many 
wf the fea-ports, extending from the Rate of New-York to Bolton. 








MARRIAGE Sz 


Pennsytvanta. At Philadelphia, Mr. Adam Rugart, jun. of Lancafter, to Mifs 
Maria Wager; Mr. Robert Harris of Harrifburgh, to Mils Elizabeth Ewing ; Mr. 
John Skyrin to Mifs Nancy Drinker; the Rev. Dr. Witherfpoon, of Princeton, to Mrs, 
Dill. At Pitt/burg, Mr. Jeremiah Barker, to Mifs Sally Heth; at Chefler, Mr. Sa- 
muel Richards jun. of Philadelphia, to Mifs Mary Worral of Chefer county. 

Derawane. At Wilmington, Mr. Benjamin Rumfey to Mifs Elizabeth Colefberry, 
of New-Cattle hundred ; capt. Samuel Lovering to Mifs Mary Shallcrofs, 

Makytanv. In Baltimore, Mr. Gilbert Bigger to Mifs Sally Rice. 








DEAT H S&S. 


Ruope-Istanp. At Nerepert, Mrs, Mary Jerfey, aged 79. 

Connecticut. At Granville, Mrs. Abigail Role, aged 103. 

New-York. In the capital, Mrs. Elizabeth Kemmena, confort of Dr. FE. Keme 
mena, aged 70. 

New-Jersey. At Newark, Mrs. G. Burnet, confort of William Burnet, Efq. 

Pennsyivania, In Philadelphia, the Hon. Francis Hopkinfon Efq; capt. Tho- 
mas Rowan. In Delaware county Mrs. Elizabeth Price, relict of John Price, Efq. 
Drowned, in attempting to crofs Willahickon-creek, Dr. Archibald Mc. Lean, of 
JVontgomery county. 

Detaware. At Wilmington, capt. Ralph Walker, aged 72. 

Marycanpn. In Baltimore, Mr. David Sterrett, (killed in a duel) Mr. Jofeph 
Speight, aged 72. In Hartford county, Mrs. Bond, aged 87. 

Vixcinia. At Berkely, in Charies-city county the Hen, Benjamin Harrifon Efq. 

Nortu-Carouna. At Newelern, Mr. John Bryan. 

Sourn-Carouina. At Chariefon, Danicl Legare jun, Efq; Mii Mary Heller 


Douxtant, aged 64, 
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Ph iladelp hia PricesexOurrent , 


M A Y, 31, 179!. 


Afbes, pot, p. ton, 351) Hides raw, per lb. 944-10 | Lump, per lb. 17d. 
s \ Pen, and ‘fer. p- bbl. ass. Indigo, Fr. pe r lb. a 2 ‘ ffi g.re fin. 13d. 
PS Conneflicut, do. ait. Carolina, itto, double di 20d, 
& dap Jon, ( um m/? 0 ips) 554 Caft,p ‘rcwl, 22/0-3 poet Mavannab, white, lid, 
Brandy, Fren bp. gal. 75-B/ 4. Ni ur, perton, 2g/-3 4 bi a » Crown, gd. 
be ws we. QOse 


— 2/2. 
2/4° 

24-2/ %. 

2/ 2-2/4. 


Bread, rip, ber cw, 17/6. Pig gi-I 
| ui 
Ww Se. 24 g. ~/6, 


iY? 
> 
American, in bottles, ps S “ 6ol-¢ he 
dozen B/ 4 Nail re ds, 30 
Ditto, pe bbl. 303.| Meal, Indian, p. bbl. 16 B17 


Beer 


Mola/ » per gal. 38-3 31. 
Oak, p. m. feet, 67/6-855| Nails, 10,12 20d. = 





















8 . 
= ) Merchant pine OSs ~ Carolina, 32g: 8/4-y5. 
8 : 7: » ou 7 
ms Sap, 60s. ( Sp r. fir un 1, p- Z 3/7- Tu ur pe ntine . Ss. 
Cedar, 55-65s4n3 ‘ Whale com. 2 ( FR. new, bef, 2 7/b-285. 
Chocolate, per 1b, Is.|S | Do. Northern, 2/943 Inferior, 205-22/6, 
“—* is ; : 
Coffee, per. tb 14-14 }¢.| | Tan a 67 ».| Old, 35-37/6- 
Superfine, p. bi. 3y/ 6.) Par pe } Se. 3037/ i Rappaba fle 22/ 0-245. 
& | Common, azeae ws rs an ter ican, 1961 $2 Coloured Maryl. 30-00s. 
Ss Bur. mid. Jef, 32/63.) _- , Buy i, 76507 9/( ' Dark, 18/9-205. os 
by Midd‘ing:, 26-2735. > I, » Co 5 7/6-¢ |= Long leaf, 18/y-20s. : 
Ship uff, p- wt. 10-125.)™ a arolina, 55-6051 | Saflern Shore, 103-205, 
Flax, per 4b. 74-94.|Peafe, 6s-7/€ Carolina, new, 22/O-25¢ 
Flaxfeed, per buf. §+5/ gs.) Ric » per cw a1/ 0-225. Old, 25-305. 
Ginfeng, per bb. 1/6-25, famaica per g. 6 Hy; f; n, plo. 7-5/6. i 
Gin, Hoiland, per gal. 5/9-6s, Windward, erste Souk bong, 4/1-6/8. ~ 
Bobea 4 


Oats, 2/6. 3/9. 
Indian corn, 2/6-2/y. | Tapia, 2/ 4. 
Bar!2}, 4f?. 

beft foelled, 20s. German, p. cwt. 60-705. 


Grain 


L 

f 

| ; : ‘ 

(4 heat, p. bujd. 7/ 6-7/9 8 4 An rudy 5/6 is ( ONO, fry Je 
Rye, Ss..Jme 1 B 

( 
} 
: 


Buckwheat, a: \™ Englifb, bliflered, s = Port, p r pipe, 40-42 ] y 
Hams, per lb. 644.15 imer. p, ton, 40-605.\m |} Ditio,p + s/1e . 
Hogs-lard, 7hd-8d, Crowl y 5p. fag: S 77 Dit. j r doz. bot. 2 Se 
Honey, 34d4 i \Sneker t, p.lo. 1/o- 2 3 Gsaret, 30-60.. 

Hemp, per. ton, 50-56/.4Soap, common, 6d. Sherry, p. gal. */6. 
Hops, per 1b. 2/ 3-2/6 Ca/iile, Od. | -VMalaga, Sse x 
Hog foead hoops, p.m. 5-614 Starch, 4d-6d4 Wax, bees, per lb. LT 0}- 
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Current Prices of Pusxic SECURITIES. 


6 per Cents 17s-————I 7/2. per £. or 86 per Cen 
Funded debt. 3 per Cents 9/3 y/4- er 46 do. 
Defered 6 per Cents 9/3 3° 45 les 
























Final Scttl. and other Certificates 1r6/t. 80 
Unfunded do. Indents 9/3. 45 do. 
State debts 12/0————I Ss. 62 { “e, 
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CouRsE of EXCHANGE. 


t 


Bills of Exchange, London, 90 days, 68—69. | Amflerdan , 60 days, per guilder, 
Ditte, 60 days, 7O-—-72- 30 days, 
Dditte 3° days, 734- : France, 60 days, per § livres, 
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